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PREFACE 


In the autumn of 1918, on my journey to the 
Caspian, I passed through seven war areas. I 
thus had exceptional opportunities of observing 
and collecting information at first hand, especially 
upon some of the “‘ side shows ”’ of the war. 

These ‘‘ side shows’ have naturally been over- 
shadowed by the great events in Europe, but, none 
the less, they have contributed towards the great 
end. 

My purpose, therefore, in writing this little book 
is to throw some light upon obscure corners of the 
world, where British sailors and soldiers have 
fought and died for the great cause. 

The great part which Britain has played in 
achieving the final victory will probably not be 
fully appreciated by the present generation, and 
still less will the help which the many “ side shows ” 
have contributed be realised. 

The events in the Caucasus and on the Caspian, 
to which I have alluded, are of a date subsequent 
to the dispersal of the ‘‘ Dunster ”’ Force. 

As a necessary prelude to explaining the cir- 
cumstances which necessitated the Caspian Naval 
Expedition, a short chapter is given on the gallant 
effort made by the “ Dunster ’’ Force to save the 
Caucasus. 

General Dunsterville’s book has not been pub- 
lished as I write. 

tr 
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This little book takes up the thread of the story 
of the Caucasus and the Caspian after General 
Dunsterville’s departure, and I hope it may serve 
as a sequel to his book. 

To the British Empire, as a power in Asia, the 
settlement of the Caucasus, Transcaspia, and 
Turkestan is a matter of almost vital importance. 

The naval command of the Caspian, which we 
had gained, was of more than a mere strategic 
advantage. It was a focus from which radiated 
our influence to Turkestan, to Afghanistan, to 
Anatolia. It afforded the possibility of creating 
a barrier against the pernicious influences emanating 
from Moscow and from Constantinople. | 

With the evacuation of the Caucasus we aban- 
doned the Caspian. That such action was wrong 
policy is, I think, now recognised, though not 
confessed. The proof of it is our present effort 
to regain naval control of the Caspian. 

Winston Churchill at Dundee, February 14th : 


My sincere and profound conviction is that the great 
Allied Powers will learn to rue the fact that they could 
not take more decided action to crush Bolshevist peril 
before it became too strong. 


FROM WHITEHALL 
TO 
THE CASPIAN 


Digitized by Google 


CHAPTER ONE 
LONDON TO THE CANAL 


THE collapse of the Russian Empire left the Caucasus 
and the Caspian Sea at the mercy of Turkey and 
her Allies. A high road to Persia, to Afghanistan, 
to the gates of India, was open to our enemies, 
thus control of the Caspian became a necessity in 
the Allied cause. For this purpose, in July, 1918, 
the Caspian Naval Expedition was decided upon, 
and to the staff of this expedition the author was 
appointed. 

Both the Caucasus and the Caspian are dealt 
with further on in these pages. They are men- 
tioned here merely to explain why the author left 
Waterloo Station on an August afternoon bound 
for the Caspian through Mesopotamia and Persia. 

My motive, however, in writing these pages is 
not to describe an itinerary, which is hardly of 
interest save to oneself, but rather to give the 
impressions gathered in many lands at a decisive 
Stage of the war. 

In August, 1918, the tide had finally set against 
the German hordes. Their great offensive had 
failed; Paris was safe; American troops were 
pouring into France to swell the ranks of the Allies. 
But it could not then be said that the final victory 
was definitely in sight. ‘“‘ The worst is over ’’— 
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this oft-repeated remark aptly summarised the 
situation. 

That this altered situation—the change from 
grave anxiety to calm confidence—should be re- 
flected in the bearing of the people was but natural, 
but the absence of all traces of four bitter years 
of sorrow and of struggle was hardly to be ex- 
pected. Perhaps it is one of the glories of the 
French people that they smile even when they 
show the stiff upper lip. The spirit indomitable 
permits no bowed heads, no sorrow-stricken faces. 
In the cheery faces which the traveller observed 
on his journey through Northern France there was 
no sign of the anguish and anxiety which the French 
people had suffered. True, there was an absence 
of that French vivacity we used to know, but 
nevertheless in the faces one saw there was ex- 
pressed a cheery confidence, that offspring of hopes 
realised and anxieties vanished, the prelude to 
victory and to better days. 

Rouen station presented a living picture of the 
Entente Cordiale. It is hardly necessary to re- 
mark that the uniforms of France and England 
were conspicuous on the crowded platform; but 
it was not one sex only which was represented. 
There were French ladies, distinguishable by that 
grace which is peculiarly their own. There were 
English ladies, noticeable by that charm which is 
essentially theirs. Like the men, the women 
were mostly uniformed, and the picturesque garb 
of the French Red Cross predominated. 

As travellers know, there is little to be seen of the 
city of Rouen from the railway—inside the area 
of the city the Paris train goes through tunnels— 
but fleeting glimpses suffice to recall a historic 
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past. Here, in the Middle Ages, was one of the 
seats of the chivalry of France, and here to-day, in 
the twentieth century, survives the chivalry of 
yore. Within forty miles of here French soldiers 
were engaged in the bitterest struggle which France 
had known during her long and tragic history. 

Such were one’s thoughts as one left Rouen 
behind and passed onwards towards Paris through 
fertile fields and wooded valleys. Here again we 
must pay a tribute to the French people. As 
landscape succeeded landscape, not an acre seemed 
to have been wasted. Yet at this time, and in the 
spring, the man-power of France had been strained 
to the breaking. Those fields of ripening corn 
were mute testimony to the organisation of France. 

Involuntarily one’s thoughts turned to the 
stricken fields and desolation not so far from here, 
to the trail of organised brutalities and wanton 
bestiality, which will ever disgrace the German 
armies. 

As I write, there is before me an article in Black- 
wood’s Magazine of December, 1918. It is en- 
titled, “For Women, by a Woman.” It is not 
pleasant reading, this description of Hun bestiality 
towards the women of Belgium and France. Were 
I a rich man, however, I would have it reprinted 
and translated and distributed in every home in 
Europe and America, ‘‘ Lest we forget.” 

Paris, despite her sorrows and her sufferings, 
seemed outwardly like the Paris of happier days 
of peace, despite the fact that the time of which I 
write was a period during which the city had 
suffered severely from air-raids, and more still from 
the German long-range guns. Not long before, 
Hun long-range guns had brought down the heavy 
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Wain 
rafters of the roof of the Church of Saint Gervats 
on the worshippers at a Good Friday celebration 
and had killed over a hundred people. They had 
their usual success in killing mothers and babies 
when they hit a maternity hospital. Let us hope 
that these two institutions will serve as memorials, 
‘“‘ Lest we forget.” | 

Closer acquaintance revealed the fact that Paris 
was almost un-Parisian. The typical Parisians 
were conspicuous by their absence. The city was 
military and cosmopolitan. The predominant 
element was American. The celebrated restaurant 
Maxim seemed more patronised by Americans 
than by Frenchmen, but nothing could render the 
institution un-Parisian. 

He would have been bold who, before the war 
—say in 1914—had prophesied that in 1918 the 
Italian frontier station, Modale, would be in British — 
control, yet such was the case. Not only was the 
station under the control of a British Railway 
Transport officer, but there were guards and work- 
ing-parties of British soldiers. The Royal Navy 
was also represented by a Chief Petty Officer, 
stationed there to assist naval officers. 

The situation in Italy at this time was, as on the 
French front, more than hopeful. The Italian Army 
had recovered from the retreat to the Plave. 
British and French divisions were co-operating 
with them. The advance was being prepared 
which a few weeks later led to the collapse of the 
Austrian Army. 

Except for a shortage of food, there was in 
Turin, as well as Rome, little outward signs of the 
strain of war. Summer is not the season in which 
Rome is at her best. Those who can, leave the 
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city during the hot months. Normally this time 
of year is the tourist season, but it is hardly neces- 
sary to remark that in these years of war tourists 
did not appear. 

In the fine halls of the Hotel Quirinal one hardly 
saw other guests than officers, the latter British 
as well as Italian. 

In the evening I left the eternal city on my way 
to Taranto. The line runs across Italy, and thence 
southward along the Adriatic coast. Along the 
coast the railway runs, in parts, only a few kilo- 
metres from the sea. This railway had been one 
of the main avenues of supply for the Italian armies, 
and any damage to it must have had serious con- 
sequences. As I gazed from the train on the 
waters of the Adriatic I could not help thinking 
how unenterprising the Austrians had been in the 
Adriatic. During the many months of war they 
made no serious attempt against this long and 
vulnerable line. 

At Beri yet another contingent of Italian officers 
joined the train. The recollection of one who 
came to speed his comrades on their journey still 
lingers in my memory. He was a dapper little 
major of artillery. His close-cut, almost white, 
moustache, his sparkling eyes, and his neat figure 
gave him the appearance of the typical vzeux soldat, 
and he bore the historic name of Carlomagno. 
From the time he entered the train to when I 
waved him a parting farewell, which he enthu- 
siastically returned, he never ceased to talk and to 
chaff his brother officers. His English was limited 
to what he had picked up in camp and canteen, 
hence it is better to leave some of his expressions 
to the imagination. Carlomagno, I am _ your 
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debtor, because you cheered me on a hot and weary 
journey. 

The next stage of a long and tortuous journey 
lay across the Mediterranean from Taranto to 
Port Said. This I accomplished in the fine Onent 
liner Ormonde. At this time the Mediterranean 
was still infested with enemy submarines, and 
our anti-submarine precautions were still in 
force. 


On a summer morning the Ormonde steamed 
out of Taranto harbour. Ahead of her steamed 
the Japanese escort of two torpedo-boat destroyers, 
and above her an airship searched the seas for a 
lurking foe. When clear of the harbour she com- 
menced zigzagging under the orders of her gallant 
little escort. Sea-travelling at the time when the 
submarine peril was at its height was an experi- 
ence devoid neither of excitement nor of discom- 
fort. The former was always present, the latter 
came by night, with closed scuttles and a darkened 
ship. Mustering by boat stations was practised 
so often as to render the evolution automatic. 
A passenger was “‘illegal’’ without his lifebelt. 
It lay on his bunk as he slept; it lay beside him 
as he ate his meals. By night every scuttle was 
closed; not a light was showing. Silently the 
great ship zigzagged her way like a leviathan 
prowling by night. 

Even a ship like the Ormonde, hermetically 
sealed during the sultry Mediterranean night, and 
with some two hundred officers and about eight 
hundred ‘“‘ other ranks’’ on board, can scarcely 
be described as comfortable. It was with relief, 
therefore, that, after four days, we sighted Port 
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Said and the De Lesseps Station, with outstretched 
arm pointing towards the East. 

The motley medley of East and West which 
constitutes the native population of Port Said was 
little moved by the world catastrophe. Even 
the then growing unrest in Egypt had scarcely 
affected them. The ubiquitous Greek and the 
still more ubiquitous Oriental Jew stood in wait 
for their prey—the passenger in .search of curios. 
The world was in the throes of the greatest of its 
struggles, but these peoples plied their trade in 
tranquillity, as generations of them had done 
before. The stately Arab smoked his hookah 
and drank his coffee. The swarthy Soudanese 
stalked the street, his figure a model of sym- 
metry. The turbanned Egyptian was, of course, 
discernible. 

But in the offices near the harbour and the Canal 
both Europeans and their native staffs were at 
work. The harbour was crowded with shipping, 
some awaiting escort homewards, some awaiting 
passage through the Canal. A French man of war 
lay at anchor as guardship. Outside the harbour 
guard-boats steamed continuously, ever on watch 
for enemy submarines. On the northern horizon 
appears what seems a cloud of smoke. Soon this 
defines itself into columns of ships in line ahead. 
One more convoy has safely crossed the Mediter- 
ranean. Later there is an entente at the club 
between officers of the Royal Navy and officers of 
the Mercantile Marine as they celebrate their safe 
arrival. Once more they have thwarted the 
enemy's foul method of warfare. Port Said is 
not a place advertised as a pleasure resort, but a 
halt of a few days there makes a pleasant break 
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in a long journey. The Eastern Exchange Hotel 
is comfortable and well managed, and is a pleasant 
change from a ship. At this period the guests 
there were mostly British officers awaiting passage, 
some eastward, others homeward bound, and 
also survivors of Hun outrages against shipping in 
the Mediterranean. Restrictions inevitable to war 
were of course in force, but these restrictions caused 
little inconvenience, except, perhaps, the unlighted 
streets at night. But, then, most of us had ex- 
perienced that in London, and I would prefer to 
walk through the streets of Port Said than walk 
from the Strand to Piccadilly when lights are 
extinguished. 

At this time the safety of the Canal had been 
assured. The Turkish operations undertaken with 
the object of its capture had failed. It is true 
they had succeeded in carrying mines overland 
and placing them in the Canal, but this was a 
danger which had been countered. 

The defence of the Canal is one of the feats of 
the war, which the general public have not yet 
realised. Neither its importance nor its difficulties 
have been appreciated. The former lay in the 
fact that, had we lost the Canal, we would have 
lost one of our main strategic routes—the route by 
which Indian, Australian, and New Zealand troops 
were hurried to the front in France. The latter 
lay in the strain on our naval and military resources. 
The Allied fleet in the Mediterranean was occupied 
by the operations against the Dardanelles as well 
as by the necessity of maintaining a fleet in being, 
in case the Austrian Fleet attempted a sortie. The 
patrolling of the Red Sea was a necessity. Hence 
the only naval force available had to be taken 
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from the meagre resources of the East Indian 
Command. Like the Navy, the Army had little 
to spare. The only immediately available 
troops were those which could be spared from 
Egypt. 

There are those who maintain that the enemy’s 
failure to capture the Canal was due more to lack 
of foresight on their part rather than to timely 
preparedness on ours, but that is a question, which 
now does not matter. In war, results alone count, 
and we have reason to be satisfied with, and thank- 
ful for, the result of the efforts of the defenders of 
the Canal. 

The greater events of the war have eclipsed the 
minor operations, although without the latter the 
former would have been impossible. Of this the 
defence of the Suez Canal is an example. Perhaps 
in the future, in the next generation, when the 
history of the war has been written and studied, 
the operations which kept open our main route 
to the East will be appreciated at their true 
value. 

But there were exploits in the war other than 
those which were purely strategical or tactical. 
The genius of the people had responded to the call 
which the struggle had made upon it ; one of the 
many examples of the ingenuity and resource 
which the necessities of war called for was revealed 
in the Canal. On the Asiatic bank, roughly 
about half-way between Port Said and Suez, there 
is a place called Kantara. Up to the summer of 
1918 this word had meant nothing save the mere 
name of a place in a desert. Probably people who 
had, in pre-war days, made many trips through 
the Canal had never even heard the name, still less 
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could they predict that this lonely spot in the 
desert would play its part in a great war. 

The sea base of the Palestine Expeditionary Force 
had been Alexandria. Thousands of tons of stores 
and ammunition were here disembarked and dis- 
patched by rail across the Sinai Peninsula to 
Palestine. The Principal Naval Transport Officer? 
for the Mediterranean realised the fact that a base 
in the Canal would not only effect economy in 
tonnage, but would also expedite the dispatch of 
stores to the Army in Palestine. With a base on 
the Mediterranean coast, stores had to be dis- 
embarked, then entrained. With a base in the 
Canal, stores could be landed direct on the lines of 
communication of the Army. But the difficulty 
was to find such a base. This problem was 
solved by the energy and determination of the 
P.N.T.O. He selected Kantara, and set about 
the task of creating a port on the fnnge of a 
wilderness. 

Once the decision had been taken no time was 
lost. Engineers, stores, and machinery were dis- 
patched from England. Berths were constructed 
to take the ships, and cranes erected to unload 
them. In a few weeks the conception had become 
a working reality. The lonely spot in the wilder- 
ness had been metamorphosed into a busy working 
port. 

To my regret I passed Kantara by night, but it 
required little power of imagination to realise the 
magnitude of the work which had been accom- 
plished in a few weeks, and in the teeth of difficulties. 
As I gazed from the ship’s deck on what seemed 
to be the lights of a city, I paid mute homage to 
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those who had accomplished this work. It was 
one of the many silent testimonies to the magnifi- 
cent share which Great Britain contributed to the 
war. 


CHAPTER TWO 
THE CANAL TO THE PERSIAN GULF 


THE reputation of the Red Sea is none too good, 
and my experience of it on this occasion hardly 
justifies me in setting up its defence. The tempera- 
ture varied between 95° and 98°, and one suffered 
from the enervating effects of a moist wind which 
pervaded the ship. It was a relief, however, to 
be out of the submarine danger zone, and to live 
under normal conditions. It was no longer neces- 
sary to darken the ship by night and to close the 
scuttles. 

In the Red Sea, as in every other sea, the British 
Navy was active. Little has been heard of these 
operations, and perhaps little ever will be heard of 
them, save when they come to be discussed by 
future students of history. No more apt expression 
has ever been used than the “‘ Great Silent Navy.” 

In these waters the task of the Navy was two- 
fold. One task was the blockade of the Arabian 
coast in order to deny to the Turks the use of the 
ports on that coast. The other was to render 
assistance to the Arabs. 

In this distant theatre of war history was made. 
There came to pass events which, perchance, may 
change the whole future of the people of the East 
and of Islam. 

26 
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On Arabia, that barren and arid peninsula which 
connects Asia with Africa—sometimes called the 
“land of the Semites ’’—there hangs a history of 
internecine strife and foreign oppression unrivalled 
perhaps in the darkest pages of the annals of the 
East. 

This vaguely defined expanse of territory ex- 
tends from the Gulf of Akaba, in the north-east 
corner of the Red Sea, to the Aden Hinterland in 
the south. 

The land boundaries on the north and east are 
in the form of a horseshoe, encompassing the 
Syrian desert and descending in a south-easterly 
direction to the head of the Persian Gulf, but ex- 
cluding Mesopotamia and the valley of the Euphrates. 
The peninsula may be described as a plateau sloping 
from south-west to north-east towards’ the 
Euphrates valley, except that the broad south- 
eastern promontory which encloses the Persian 
Gulf contains a coastal range with the Jebel Akbar, 
10,000 feet above sea level in the Sultanate of 
Oman. 

The territory is divided into eight principal 
sultanates or emirates—the Hejaz, Nejd, and Hasa, 
Koweit, Oman, Jebel, Shammah, Asir, and the 
Hadramut tribes, but at the time when, during 
the late war, the Arab movement commenced 
there were eleven emirs or sultans, each independent 
of the other. 

Of these former vilayets of the Turkish Empire 
the most important are those on the Red Sea 
httoral, viz., the Hejaz, Asir, and the Yemen. 
The latter is perhaps the best explored region of 
Arabia. 

In order to understand the situation in Arabia 
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in 1916 a short refererfce to the Arabs and their 
history is necessary. 

The Arabs cannot be described as a race. Their 
descent is so crossed that their colour varies from 
almost pure white to almost negro black. There 
exists no tie of race or blood uniting the inhabitants 
of the different parts of Arabia. 

There is, however, a certain sympathy common 
to them all, due to their common stock, or ‘‘ breed.” 
When they were free their history has been one 
long story of tribal warfare. 

Arabia was gradually absorbed in the Turkish 
Empire. The Hejaz came under direct Turkish 
rule in 1845. In 1872 the Yemen was conquered. 
Thus the Asiatic littoral of the Red Sea as far 
south as the Aden Hinterland came under Otto- 
man sway. At the close of the fifteenth century 
the greater part of the habitable portion of Arabia 
formed dependencies of the Turkish Empire, but 
during the revolutionary period of 1908 these 
dependencies became autonomous. 

There was no unison among the Arab chief- 
tains. Some were pro-Turk, notably the Emir of 
Nejd. Some were hostile to others. They were 
all jealous of each other. Their frontiers were 
vaguely defined, and in consequence quarrels as to 
disputed territory were frequent. An_interest- 
ing instance which occurred during the war may 
be cited. Kunfuda (sometimes spelt Coomfida), 
a port on the littoral, approximately about 550 
miles N.N.W. of Aden (in latitude 15° N.), had 
changed hands two or three times before the collapse 
of the Ottoman armies. 

It had been captured from the Turks in the 
earlier operation, but only to be lost again, and 
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again recaptured and lost. The rulers of the two 
adjacent provinces, the Hejaz and Asir, both laid 
claim to it as part of their respective territories. 

The last occasion on which this port had been 
recaptured from the Turks, mainly by the aid of 
the British Navy, it had been decided that a 
garrison should be supplied by the Arabs of the 
Hejaz. 

But the Idrisi, the then ruler of Asir, anticipated 
events and occupied it before the arrival of the 
Hejaz force. The British Senior Naval Officer 
(the late Captain Turton, Royal Navy), who had 
charge of the operations in the coast, was thus 
faced with a difficult situation. He was helping 
two friends, and these two friends were about to 
quarrel. This is but one of the many cases in 
which British naval officers have had to solve 
difficult and delicate diplomatic problems. 

Captain Turton succeeded in keeping the peace 
between the two claimants. By the final settle- 
ment Kunfuda has become the capital of the 
Emirate of Asir. But among the Arab leaders 
there was one who was predominant among the 
rest, and he was El Hussein [bu Ali, then known 
as the Grand Shereef, now King of the Hejaz and 
caliph. But his influence was more religious 
than political. As a direct descendant of the 
prophet and hereditary guardian of the holy places 
he was known throughout Islam. 

It was to him that the initiation of the Arab 
movement was due. The attainment of its aims 
and ideals was due to two others—to the son of the 
Grand Shereef, the Emir Feisal, and perhaps more 
than all to a young English archeologist, Colonel 
T. E. Lawrence. 
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In the brief reference I have made to the pre- 
war conditions which prevailed in Arabia I have 
endeavoured to show how apparently impossible 
was the task of uniting the Arabs for a collective 
effort. How the seemingly impossible was achieved 
is a romance which will adorn the pages of history, 
and afford some compensation for the many sordid 
events which have to be recorded in the story in 
the great tragedy. 

The triumph of the cause was achieved by the 
rare combination of three remarkable personalities. 

King Hussein is an aged man of piety and gentle- 
ness. A naval officer who had been received by 
him told me words would have failed him if he 
attempted to describe the wonderful impression 
which the personality of the king made upon him. 
Directly my friend saw the aged Arab king he was 
inspired with a feeling of reverence. 

King Hussein, or, as then was, the Grand Shereef, 
inspired the sentiments of religion and of race, but 
the leader and the man of action was his son, the 
Emir Feisal. The father inspired the spirit of 
the movement; the son roused the fighting in- 
stincts of his countrymen. Undaunted by defeat 
or by difficulties, Feisal, the ‘‘ dashing young Arab 
chief,’” as he had been described, never faltered 
or swerved from his purpose. 

But there is little doubt that had the Arabs 
been left to themselves the movement would have 
ended in failure long ere the collapse of the Otto- 
man armies. Both King Hussein and Feisal were 
sincere in their purpose and great among their 
people, but it is doubtful if ever they could have 
co-ordinated the scattered and disunited forces 
of Arabia. 
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This wonderful feat was accomplished by another 

personage, and he an Englishman—Colonel T. E. 
Lawrence. 
‘a Before the war Lawrence was a student of 
Egyptian archeology. When war broke out 
he joined the Egyptian Hydrographical Depart- 
ment. When the Arab revolt broke out he was 
appointed liaison officer to the Arab forces. 

The pages of history contain no more wonder- 
ful or romantic narrative than that of the young 
Englishman who went into the desert and roused 
the slumbering nationalism of Arabia. It was he 
who built up the Arabian Army; it was he who 
worked out the strategy of the campaign; it was 
he who led the Arabs to battle. How he gained 
the confidence of the direct descendants of Mo- 
hammed as well as of the wild tribes of the desert 
will stand out as one of the most remarkable achieve- 
ments of all times. If ever a man has won the title 
of “‘ king-maker ” it is Lawrence, for to him the 
kingdom of the Hejaz and the other sultanates 
and emirates of the new Arabia owe their existence. 
Yet it is only recently that the public have ever 
heard of him, and that the public have ever heard 
of him at all is not his fault, for few men loathe the 
limelight more than he does. It is related of him 
that on an occasion when he had been invited to 
an official dinner he tried to be excused, and pleaded 
his work. He was informed that the dinner was 
given in his honour. His reply was, ‘‘ I am off.” 

France and Great Britain worked together to 
aid the Arabs. But there were difficulties in the 
way. The main difficulty was that the landing 
of the troops of a Christian power in Arabia caused 
suspicion. In 1916 the troops of the Grand Shereef 
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captured Mecca, but in the autumn of the same 
year they had a set-back. In Whitehall it was 
feared that the Turks might re-take Mecca and 
smash the result of the Grand Shereef’s capture of 
the sacred city. The question of landing British 
or French troops was discussed, but Hussein him- 
self decided against such action. He _ himself 
could not guarantee what the effect would be on 
his fanatical followers. 

It was finally decided that the only aid we could 
give would be naval. If the Turks advanced from 
Medina to where they had retired, they would 
have been forced to march by a coastal road.. 
Small parties could move in the interior, but the 
nature of the country and the absence of water 
would compel large columns with guns and baggage 
to move by the coastal road. There is a small bay 
called Rabigh, or Rabegh (latitude approximately 
22° 30° N.), in which a British ship could lie and 
cover with her guns the only road by which the 
Turks could advance. We were prepared for the 
Turkish attempt to recapture Mecca, but that 
attempt they did not make. Other difficulties 
in helping the Arabs may be illustrated by the 
following incidents. As stated above, the Grand 
Shereef had decided against the landing of Christian 
personnel. We could at that period (1916) only 
help by material (especially gold). Four howitzers 
with complete equipment were landed. But the 
Arabs did not understand the Bnitish Artillery 
harness. 

Despite the anti-Christian prejudice, we had 
supplied instructors to teach them gunnery, but 
the drivers were impatient to use their new harness. 
A chaplain, Royal Navy, landed from one of H.M. 
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ships and successfully acted as instructor to the 
drivers ! 

The Arab movement has achieved the liberation 
of Arabia, a result great in itself. But it has also 
brought in its train another issue, which may per- 
haps be of even greater consequence among the 
peoples of Islam—and that is the question of the 
caliphate. 

This question is so clouded by a chaos of thought 
that I may be forgiven if I offer a short explanation. 

It is not generally known that there are two 
separate, and, to a large extent, contradictory 
theories of this office. These two theories may for 
convenience be called the “‘ Pan-Islamic caliphate ” 
and the “ historical caliphate.”” The latter dates 
back to the earliest days of Islam, and remained 
undisputed until recent times. It is not, as is so 
generally believed, a spiritual, but a temporal 
office. The caliph is in no sense of the word the 
supreme head of the Islamic Church, as the Pope 
is of the Roman Catholic Church. 

There is in Islam neither room nor need for 
spiritual authority. The law was laid down once 
and for all by Mohammed, and it may not be altered. 
The office of the ulemas is to see that the official 
interpretation of the law, as handed down by the 
ancient expositors, is preserved. The duty of the 
imams or mullahs is to lead the prayer in their 
respective communities. But neither ulemas nor 
imams have claimed a spiritual position superior 
to other members of their faith. The doctrine of 
priesthood is inconsistent with the tenets of Islam. 

The duty of the caliph was to act as guardian 
to the followers of Mohammed. His position 
is best described as ‘‘ Defender of the faithful ’” 

Cw ) 
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There are two necessary qualifications for the 
office of caliph. The first is that he should be a 
powerful temporal sovereign of a Moslem state. 
The second is that he should be of the tribe of 
Koreish, 2.e., a descendant of Mohammed. Let us 
now consider the ‘‘ Pan-Islamic caliphate.” 
According to Professor Nallino, the first authority 
in Europe upon the history of Islam, the caliphate 
had remained dormant after the fall of Bagdad and 
the extinction of the Abbasid dynasty by H:ilabu in 
1258. No Sultan of Turkey made such a claim, 
outside his own dominions, until Catherine II. of 
Russia in 1779, 1n the treaty of Kuchak Kainarge, 
admitted the sultan’s shadowy claim to be ‘ Padi- 
shah,”’ or overlord of all Mohammedans. It was 
Abdul Hamid II. (deposed in 1909 by the Young 
Turk party, led by Shefket Pasha and, as he then 
was, Enver Bey) who revived the sultan’s claim 
to the caliphate. It is not difficult to fathom the 
designs which this sinister individual had in view 
when he laid claim to a religious title. In his 
Machiavellian mind he conceived the plan of 
counteracting the dwindling temporal authority 
and territory of Turkey in the creation of a new 
spiritual ascendency. Also, to counteract the decay 
of the Turkish Empire, he tried—and to a certain 
extent succeeded—in making this spiritual ascend- 
ency Pan-Islamic. He certainly succeeded in again 
drawing to Constantinople the attention, if not the 
. allegiance, of some of the outer marches of the 
Islamic world. But his success was purely visionary 
except in so far as it deceived the diplomacy of 
Europe. No Mohammedan states beyond his 
dominions ever appealed to him for counsel or aid. 
No religious matter, either within or without his 
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own temporal dominions, was ever referred to him 
for decision. Perhaps, also, he had a purely 
personal motive. Few men dreaded death more 
than he did ; few men ever lived more in fear of 
assassination. 

Thus he sought to secure his own safety in 
hedging round his personality an air of sacro- 
sanctitude. 

After the deposition of Abdul Hamid II. the 
conception of the caliphate sank into obscurity, 
overshadowed by political events which reduced 
the Ottoman sultan to a mere figurehead. 

When the Grand Shereef, as he then was, pro- 
claimed himself caliph in 1916, he revived the 
ancient conception of the caliphate. He burst the 
bubble of the claim of the Ottoman sultan to be 
the head of Islam. He burst the bubble of the 
Ottoman claim that Stamboul is one of the sacred 
places of Islam. | 

The Sultans of Turkey possessed but one of the 
qualifications for the caliphate—vz., that they 
were sovereigns of a Moslem state. They lacked 
the other and more essential qualifications—that of 
descent from Mohammed. This the family of the 
King of the Hejaz possessed. The creation of the 
kingdom of the Hejaz has given King Hussein 
the qualification which had been waiting. 

The question of the caliphate, or, rather, the 
ignorance of the subject among the Christian 
powers, has been cleverly used by the anti-entente 
elements in Turkey. It has been used in the 
question of the disposal of Constantinople. It has 
been used for purposes of propaganda against us 
in India and Afghanistan. We, on the other 
hand, are powerless to desseminate propaganda 
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among our Moslem subjects, because to do so 
would be against our traditionally wise policy of 
leaving to Islam the things that belong to Islam. 
The question is a great one, and such must be my 
excuse for alluding to it as I pass on my way. 


A five days’ voyage in the Red Sea rendered 
one limp and useless. It was a relief therefore to 
sight the turreted peaks of the Jebel Sham Shan 
and to know that in a few hours more the ship 
would anchor in Aden harbour. 

The Aden peninsula was then the scene of one 
of the many miniature campaigns to which we 
had been committed. It is to the credit of Turkish’ 
military organisation that they were able to main- 
tain a force for many months so far south. The 
line of communication was a long one, and lay 
through hostile Arabia. One characteristic of the 
Turkish Army which the war revealed was that 
no troops are more independent of their bases. 
At this time both forces had reached a stage of 
stagnation. The Aden garrison had been too 
long in that enervating climate to be capable of 
offensive operations. In fact, it had been the 
intention to send a fresh brigade there as soon as 
one could be spared from other seats of war. The 
Turks likewise displayed but little energy. Thus 
both forces faced each other for many months 
without either undertaking any serious operations. 
Then resulted one of those ludicrous conditions 
which sometimes have occurred in war. The 
Turkish commander had naturally established a 
land blockade, and thereby made Aden dependent 
for supplies upon what could be obtained by sea. 
Whether he ever established an effective blockade 
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I am not prepared to say. Had he done so he 
would have accomplished something that was 
exceptional. But there happened with him that 
which was not unknown under Ottoman administra- 
tion. He ran short of money; there were no 
piastres to pay his troops. He then adopted the 
simple expedient of permitting caravans to supply 
his enemy. On each camel-load he levied so many 
rupees of toll, and thus he paid his troops. Thus 
also he contributed to the comfort of his enemy 
as well as to his own convenience. Truly the 
Turk has a cunning of his own, in his own Eastern 
way. Incidentally it might be remarked that after 
the collapse of Turkey the force operating against 
Aden was one of the last of the Ottoman forces to 
surrender. Perhaps the toll on the caravans 
supplying Aden was an attraction which the 
Ottoman commander was loath to abandon. 

But of Aden I have written enough. I must 
proceed upon my way. 

On a Sunday afternoon the Nore headed for 
the Straits of Babel-Manded, thence to the Indian 
Ocean eastward to Bombay. 

Through the Gulf of Omar and up the Persian 
Gulf I reached Basra, and had left behind me the 
shadow of the Towers of Silence. 


CHAPTER THREE 
THE PERSIAN GULF TO THE CASPIAN 


PREvVious to the Mesopotamia Expedition Basra 
was merely a Turko-Arab town near the mouth of 
the Shatt-el-Arab, which runs from the Tigris to 
the Gulf. As far as architecture is concerned, it 
consisted of huts and a few stone houses which 
the Turks had built. Except Arab dhows, few 
ships had visited it. The district in which it lay 
was yoverned by a sheikh, who owned a shadowy 
allegiance to Constantinople. His allegiance has 
now been transferred to Great Britain. 

For centuries, however, it possessed an import- 
ance of its own for the native traders. It was the 
outlet by which the produce of Mesopotamia coming 
down the Tigris passed to the Persian Gulf. It 
was not until the opening of the Persian oil-fields 
some six years ago that the place became of any 
importance from the European point of view. 
The pipe by which the oil was conveyed to the 
coast was laid from the wells to Abadan, close to 
it. 

The defence of the Persian oil-fields, as 
well as the necessity for keeping the Turks out 
of Southern Persia, caused the Mesopotamia 
Expedition. 

38 
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The sea base for this expedition was established 
at Basra. Then there came about one more of 
those magic touches of engineering ingenuity which 
have characterised our over-seas expeditions. It 
was necessary to metamorphose the rudimentary 
native port into an efficient modern harbour capable 
of coping with the transport necessary for the 
expedition. The difficulties which beset the enter- 
prise were great. The Tigris, and with it its 
estuary the Shatt-el-Arab, ever had been difficult 
Trivers owing to the nature of their bed. 

But the difficulties were overcome. Some nine 
miles of berthing was constructed. Workshops were 
set up. The native trading town became a self- 
contained harbour. In August, 1918, the town 
had so far progressed that it had been decided to 
build an hotel on Indian lines. 

As I steamed up the Shatt-el-Arab I saw little 
that was impressive on its banks. The scenery 
was more or less typical of many parts of the 
littoral of the Persian Gulf—the flat, low-lying 
land, the tall palm-trees silhouetted against the 
skyline, the quaint native craft which were ply- 
ing their way up and down the nver. One gets a 
glimpse of the refineries of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company at Abadan. 

What impressed me, however, was the sight of 
this distant and little-known harbour crowded 
with shipping. The flagship of the East India 
Squadron lay at anchor in mid-stream. 

I reported myself on board the flagship, and 
never shall forget the kindness and hospitality 
of the naval Commander-in-Chief.1 But in my 
book I am hurrying to the Caspian as I hurried on 


4 Vice-Admiral Sir Ernest Gaunt, K.C.B., C.M.G. 
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my journey a year ago, so with these brief remarks 
let us leave Basra behind us. 

Communication between Basra and Bagdad had 
been established by a light railway and by steamers 
on the Tigris. The former lay across an arid plain. 
Those who were lucky or were favoured travelled 
by night, and thus avoided weary hours in rail- 
way carriages, scorched by the tropical sun. After 
a night in one of these trains I reached the rest 
camp at Amara. The latter, a straggling town 
on both banks of the Tigris, can boast of some 
moderately fine buildings as well as electric light. 
It is not, however, a place one would select to spend 
a summer holiday. It is devoid of shade, and one 
is exposed to the sun’s merciless glare. Two 
recollections of this journey remain with me. One 
is that of watching the beautiful Arab horses with 
their stately riders. The other is of an animal of 
quite a different type, and he is the domestic cock, 
who in Mesopotamia has a peculiarity of his own. 
He does not conform to the conventions of his. 
Western brethren and confine his crowing to the 
hours when the sun is up. He has no regard for 
the wearied traveller trying to snatch a few hours 
of sleep. He crows by night. At 9.30 p.m. his 
crowing heralded the departure of the train, and 
greeted its every halt on the way. 

The route up the Tigris is accomplished in paddle- 
steamers. These craft were specially built for the 
purpose, and they fully justified the intentions of 
their designers, not only from the transport point 
of view, but also from the point of view of 
comfort. 

Along both banks of the Tigris the land varies 
from fertile strips to arid desert. The latter chiefly 
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prevails. In the former Arab villages and encamp- 
ments are numerous, and Arabs of various colour, 
from the almost pure white to the almost pure 
black, can be seen making their morning ablutions 
in the river. 

To Kut the nver winds monotonously through 
bends, which render difficult the handling of steamers. 
The navigation of the latter—if such a term can 
be applied to a river whose bed and banks are 
ever silting—is an art in itself, which the personnel 
of the Inland Water Transport had ably acquired. 
A more correct term to use would be “ river in- 
stinct,” or, as the master of one of the steamers 
put it, ‘‘ mud-larking.”” Naturally the steamers 
went aground. This was a routine which the 
river never relaxed. A record was established by 
the least number of groundings. Naturally, also, 
the rule of the river was to help comrades in dis- 
tress. Often as we rounded a bend we heard from 
the bridge ‘‘ He’s piled up all right,’”’ and saw a 
down-stream steamer in distress. We gave a 
friendly tow and passed on our way, only to be 
ourselves the next to need help. 

These vessels were fitted with small searchlights. 
I stood for some hours on the bridge on a moon- 
less night fascinated by a scene that was almost 
weird. In the stilly silence of the night, broken only 
by the throb of the engines, banks of sand, stretches 
of desert, villages white in the electric light, and 
occasionally the river itself like a silver channel, 
appeared and disappeared as the _ searchlights 
swept. The captain leaning over the rails of his 
bridge, at times peering into the darkness, at times 
working his searchlights by lanyards; the pic- 
turesque figure of the Arab pilot, silent and still, 
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his only motion being an occasional wave of a 
hand to port or to starboard, left an impression 
carved in memory. 

From Kut to Bagdad the river shallows and is 
more difficult. Groundings are more frequent, 
and consequently the time taken to accomplish 
the voyage over this section is uncertain. As my 
orders were to proceed without delay I entrained 
at Kut. This time I was not lucky enough to get 
a night train, and I experienced what so many 
others had experienced before—eight hours in a 
scorched and crowded railway-carriage. 

The name Bagdad has often conjured a dream 
of the East—a tropical Constantinople, without 
the touch of the West. Around the famed city 
story hangs heavy, yet Bagdad, at least from the 
spectacular point of view, is disappointing. It 
requires imagination to feel the romance in which 
its name is enshrined. The minarets and mosques, 
except, perhaps, the celebrated mosque of Khadi- 
man, are not impressive. The streets, as one 
weild naturally expect in an Eastern city, are 
narrow. One wide highway, however, had been 
made by the Turks, and this to commemorate the 
British surrender at Kut. The Turkish method 
of constructing this highway was simple. What- 
ever building came in the way was demolished, 
regardless of ownership. The bazaar is, of course, 
the finest in Mesopotamia, with the usual motley 
assembly and the usual smells. 

The buildings, both public and private, are con- 
structed of brick of a yellow-red colour, obtained 
chiefly from the ruins of earlier buildings. The 
houses of the richer classes are regularly built, 
and apparently according to one pattern. The 
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roots are flat. The principal rooms are on the 
first floor, and open on to covered verandahs. On 
the ground floor are the kitchens, store-rooms, 
and servants’ accommodation. 

It is peculiar that the windows facing the streets 
are smal], while those facing the opposite way, 
especially towards the river, are comparatively 
large. The gardens near the nvedp occupy a large 
proportion of the town area and are essentially 
Oriental. 

There are few remains of a historic past. Some 
ten miles to the westward in the desert one sees 
a tower silhouetted on the horizon. This is Akerkuf, 
a ruin built of unburned brick almost a hundred 
feet high, situated on a small hill of débris. The 
inscriptions on this tower connect the present Bag- 
dad: with the ancient Babylonian city of 2,000 B.c. 
There are also the ruins of the Ctesiphin or Madain 
Palace. 

It is at Bagdad that the two great waicrways, 
the Tigris and the Euphrates, approach each other 
nearest, the distance between them not being more 
than about twenty-five miles. 

But dreams of the East, if anyone had them, 
would soon vanish before the evidence of military 
occupation. Motor-cars whizzed through the narrow 
streets ; outside general headquarters was mounted 
a Gurkha guard. 

At this time (August, 1918) Turkey, although 
tottering to her fall, had by no means ceased her 
military activities. In the Caucasus Turkish troops 
had advanced to the Caspian and driven us from 
Baku. The streams of refugees coming from 
the north gave evidence of an intended Turkish 
advance. The situation was far from easy, and 
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demanded the dispatch of reinforcements to the 
north. 

Such was the military situation when the party 
to which I belonged set out on our long trek to the 
north-east. This party consisted of ten people: 
the Commodore’s secretary, a writer of the R.N., 
the secretary’s batman, a private of the Royal 
Marines, a Russian naval officer who was proceed- 
ing as interpreter, four M.T. drivers, of whom one 
was an Indian, and myself. Four Ford vanettes 
were allotted to us. 

There was considerable activity on this line of 
communication, and cars shot past us, while we 
ran into the dust of those ahead of us. The country 
through which first we travelled was desert, then 
for hours we went through dust clouds. 

It was not long before we came across the first 
touch of the Turkish advance, or threat of advance. 
The Armenians and other races who have incurred 
the Ottoman vengeance leave little to chance. 
Let the rumour only be breathed of the approach 
of Turkish troops and they are off. At Bakaba 
Bridge, some thirty miles north-east of Bagdad, 
we passed a refugee camp, where some hundreds 
of Armenians were maintained by us. This, 
however, was but the beginning of the misery which 
we were destined to meet on our way. As we 
left the desert plain and struck the military road 
we came across crowds of refugees, some on donkeys, 
some in carts of various kinds, some with weary 
footsteps plodding their way, some lying exhausted 
by the roadside. Women were carrying children 
or were huddled together in carts; others were 
carrying bundles, containing, perhaps, their all. 
Every phase of human wretchedness was depicted 
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in their faces. For three days we met at intervals 
this motley sight of human misery. Most of those 
refugees had come from the district round Lake 
Ermia. 

It was a relief when we reached the valley in 
which lies the village of Khanikin. Newer before 
had I so much appreciated the sound ci a running 
stream as I did when, in the cool of the evening, 
we halted, after hours in the heat and dust. 

The village of Khanikin is typical of most of the 
Persian villages through which we passed. There 
is nothing particularly characteristic about them 
except perhaps that most of the dwellings are built 
of stone. One would have expected huts. There 
are the usual narrow streets and the usual smells. 
One sees the Persian seated at his doorstep, with 
his shaven head and long side-locks. 

From Khanikin we travelled by a road congested 
with troops who were being hurried to the front, 
as well as by refugees going south. We passed a 
brigade of Gurkhas. Whenever these smart little 
soldiers appeared from Bagdad to Baku or Batoum 
they left an ca which will probably be 
remembered. 

On this section the road rises gradually to the 
Peitan Pass. The scenery varies little. It con- 
sists of broad plains, sometimes green, sometimes 
arid, with a horizon set with blue mountains. 
Some nine miles farther on we passed through the 
picturesque village af Karind. This village is 
situated in a swamp, and is reputed to be the 
birthplace of the poet Omar Khayyam, who was 
made famous by his English translator, Fitzgerald. 
But travellers in Persia know that the poet has 
many “birthplaces.” 
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The Peitan Pass is a difficult ascent which leads 
to a broad tableland. The steep mountain-side 
along which it runs is wooded, and consequently 
one’s range of vision is limited. On it there is an 
ancient monument, said to date from the days of 
Darius. It consists of a rectangular stone about 
twelve feet in height, and on it are carved the 
hieroglyphics of other days. 

Some six miles from the summit of the pass we 
halted at a small post called Chasma Said Fe. It 
was here that we first experienced the chilly nights 
in the highlands. Our method of subsistence was 
to draw our rations a the Various posts at which 
we halted. It was thus necessary to time the 
daily journey so as to reach one of these posts or 
rest camps before nightfall, otherwise we had to 
halt “‘in the blue.” As regards accommodation, 
well, if there was a tent available good and well, 
if not we slept sous la belle éotle. But nothing 
could have exceeded the kindness of the officers 
and men at these lonely posts. The meagre 
resources which they had they placed at our 
disposal. 

At Chasma Said Fe we first met the Persian 
Kurds. These are a fine race, generally about 
medium height, and afford a strong contrast to the 
townspeople. Their features are fine and their 
manners dignified. Some, especially the children, 
could be described as good-looking. 

These people had experienced various vicissitudes 
during the war. They had been invaded by Turks, 
Russians, and finally by British. The Turks had 
driven them from their dwellings, the Russians 
had pulled down their houses to obtain firewood, 
and both had appropriated their provisions. Small 
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wonder, then, that they had welcomed the British 
occupation. The Russians had especially aroused 
their hatred, so much so that we had to conceal 
the nationality of the Russian officer who 
accompanied us. 2 

Onward we pass through Kermanshaw, known 
to readers of Omar Khayyam. This town was 
formerly defended by a wall. Nothing of this now 
remains save the five towers which guard the five 
entrances to the town. In Kermanshaw there is 
little of interest. There are no monuments com- 
memorative of the past. The buildings are of 
recent date, and their architecture is modern. 

To the northward of Kermanshaw the scenery 
differed from what we had gone through. We 
traversed a great plain fringed by mountain ranges, 
above which towered one known as Gibraltar, 
owing to its resemblance to a crouching lion. | 
Twenty miles from Kermanshaw we passed the 
ancient Behestan monument, which represents 
Darius receiving the homage of the kings. 

It had been our hope to have reached Hamadan 
from Kermanshaw in one day, but that hope was 
never realised owing to a breakdown. Hence we 
had to halt for the night at another small post 
called Sani, 264 nut. 

I had two sources of trouble on the way—one 
was the Russian officer, the other was the Indian 
driver. The former never saw water without 
washing in it ; the latter would insist on breaking 
down his car. At Sani, just before our evening 
meal, our Russian comrade, after he had washed 
at least four times, rushed into the tent occupied 
by the secretary and myself and told us he had 
discovered another washing-place. The secretary 
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and myself looked at each other, and the same 
thought flashed through both our minds—“‘ He 
has done it now.”’ We were right, the worst had 
happened—he had washed in the drinking-water. 
But yet further misfortune was in store for us. 
From Kermanshaw we had brought a bottle of 
whisky, the last we were likely to see for many 
months to come. This the secretary carried in his 
starboard sea-boot, which he guarded as he guarded 
his life. In the boot we found the bottle, but alas ! 
the whisky had vanished. The jolting of the car 
had forced the precious liquid through a defective 
cork, 

The following afternoon we reached the foot of 
the Assadabad pass. Here there is a village in 
which there was a small British post. It was here 
we heard the welcome news of the Bulgarian 
surrender. 

The pass itself is a narrow road which winds to 
the summit along a precipitous valley, which is 
about seven miles from the entrance to the pass 
and about 8,000 feet above sea level. It is difficult 
enough in fine weather, and it requires no great 
effort of imagination to realise what it is like 
in winter, when the mountains are clad with 
snow or, still worse, during the rain or thaw, 
when the valleys resound to a torrential rush of 
water. 

Up the stiff climb the cars could not carry both 
ourselves and our baggage. As the latter could 
not walk we, by force of necessity, had to tramp 
seven miles and climb about 2,000 feet. On the 
winding narrow road our cars disappeared for a 
time. Suddenly I saw one at the bottom of the 
precipice. I thought of the dispatches I was 
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carrying, and also of my own personal effects. 
We hurried, but luckily round the next bend we 
found our cars complete, four in number. One 
of my drivers, who had many times before been 
through this pass, informed me that the car I had 
noticed had been, with its occupants, for over a 
year where I had seen it. 

We had calculated on reaching Hamadan before 
sunset, but we had failed to reckon with the 
difficulties of the pass. The result was we found 
ourselves still on the road in the night. It is not 
pleasant to be lost in Persia either by night or by 
day, and still less pleasant is the prospect of 
bivouacking “in the blue.’”’ Miles of road, white 
in the moonlight, we travelled, hoping to see some 
sign of the town. At last towards midnight we 
found a signboard—needless to remark, erected 
by the British—which directed us to headquarters, 
Hamadan. 

Hamadan—the ancient Ecbatana—perhaps next 
to the capital, Teheran, is one of the largest and 
most important towns of Persia. It is situated in 
the centre of a level plain, about 6,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Around the city a fertile 
plain, an area of about 150 square miles, is 
spread. 

I was told that this area is well watered and 
readily responsive to cultivation. It 1s capable of 
producing wheat, barley, vegetables and fruits of 
various kinds. Yet the ghost of famine stalked 
the country. Less than twenty miles from 
Hamadan people were dying of hunger by the 
roadside. 

In the distance, on the southern and western 
side of the plain, as if guarding the ancient city— 

Dw 
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once the home of kings—there rises a series of snow- 
clad peaks, known as the Alvand Towers. But 
in the Hamadan of to-day there is little indica- 
tion of the glory for which that city was once 
famed. The buildings are shabby; the streets 
are mere crooked alleys ; in wet weather they are 
but channels of dirty water. There is not a 
vestige of beauty about the town, but there are 
the nauseous smells of the East. The town, how- 
ever, contains a large bazaar, which would be a 
happy hunting-ground for seekers of the wares of 
the East. 

A hitch in transport arrangements caused us 
to remain in Hamadan three days. Even in 
September, we, who three days before had been 
travelling across the torrid plains of Mesopotamia, 
felt the chill of the mountains. 

There were then in Hamadan several officers 
and non-commissioned officers of the ‘‘ Dunster ”’ 
Force, which was then in process of dispersion. 
The only European residents are the officials 
of the Bank of Persia, and to all of these I 
pay a grateful tribute for their kindness and 
hospitality. 

From Hamadan to the north commences what 
used to be the Russian sphere of influence, and 
from Hamadan to the Caspian runs the Russian 
road. This is a well-constructed metalled road, 
and could compare favourably with many of our 
main roads in England. There still exist the 
zastava, or barriers, through which, under the old 
Russian régime, no one could pass without being 
searched. Versts are still shown on the stones 
which mark the distances, melancholy memorials 
of a vanished empire that once was great. Along 
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this road I saw Russian officers in their bedraggled 
Imperial uniforms, weary and footsore, plodding 
their way. 

We came across grim evidence of the starvation 
which then existed in Northern Persia. In Hama- 
dan a woman had been stoned to death for eating 
her own child. Dead bodies lay along the road, 
some partially eaten. It was nothing uncommon 
to disturb two or three jackals making a meal of 
a human body. One morning near Kazvin we 
saw a man near the road, evidently in a state of 
exhaustion, judging by the feeble movement of his 
arms. Beside stood a dog, apparently licking 
his neck. As we got nearer we saw blood pour- 
ing from the man’s breast. The dog was eating 
the man alive! We shot the dog. The main 
cause of this famine was, of course, the two in- 
vasions. The Russian and the Turkish, especially 
the former, when their army melted to a rabble, 
swept the country clean. Perhaps, also, the khans 
had hoarded the food. It is not generally known 
that Persia is in reality more a geographical than 
a political term. Outside the Teheran area many 
of the khans claim to rule their own khanates, and 
do not acknowledge the government of Teheran. 
They sometimes pay their state taxes, but only 
under threat of force. 

A parliament has existed for some years, but it 
has never met. An example of independent 
sovereignty is the khanate of Kuchi Khan. This 
khan, then one of the richest and most powerful 
in Persia, claimed to rule the country, which ex- 
tends from Menjil to Astara, the Russo-Persian 
frontier town on the Caspian. Through this 
country we had to make the last stages of our 
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journey, and his attitude towards us was doubtful. 
But of Kuchi Khan more later on. 

At Hamadan we left the Ford cars and joined 
a convoy, in which came the ship’s company of 
H.M.S. Fox, under the command of Commander 
Guy, R.N. Altogether there were about fourteen 
lorries in this convoy. 

From the mountain ridge we descended towards 
Kazvin. We failed to reach the latter place by 
nightfall, and once more had to bivouac “in the 
blue.” 

Kazvin gives the impression of being a shade 
more European. A wall set artistically with 
stones of many colours contains the gate by which 
the town is entered from the south side. 

From Kazvin we continued our descent, some- 
times through winding passes, sometimes follow- 
ing the bed of a river until we arrived in the low- 
lying country, which proclaimed that we were 
near our destination. 

Most of us will remember our last bivouac. It 
was at a place called Menjil, better known as 
“Windy Corner.”” The country here is very 
broken, and Menjil is a place where three or four 
valleys cross. The peculiarity of the place is that 
during the daytime the wind is normal, but between 
sunset and sunrise the wind blows in short, 
fierce gusts for a few minutes, then it suddenly 
changes, perhaps to the opposite direction, until 
he who has slept the night in the open there has 
experienced a blast almost from every point of the 
compass. 

The country we traversed through Resht to 
Enzeli, with its green shrubs and running streams, 
was reminiscent of English scenery and also English 
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weather, because this is the rainy belt. The 
absence of bird-life was a noticeable peculiarity. 

At last, towards evening, winding along the 
road to Enzeli we heard the sound of waves, and 
saw the Caspian rolling its waves on a long and 
lonely beach. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
THE CASPIAN 


In the days when the Czars ruled Russia the Caspian 
Sea was politically a sealed book. Russia, and 
Russia alone, controlled the inland sea. No flag 
save the St. Andrew’s cross and that of the Russian 
Mercantile Marine flew its waters. But when the 
Russian Empire vanished from the society of 
nations, and chaos commenced to reign on the 
shores which for so long had been under the iron 
rule of St. Petersburg, the Caspian lay at the mercy 
of any power which could spare the force to control 
it. 

A glance at the map of Asia will reveal how the 
necessity for control of this sea became a factor in 
the Allied cause. 

Persia had sat on the fence throughout the war. 
The struggle at Teheran between the diplomats 
of the opposing groups of powers had at times been 
acute. Sympathy for the Turk was strong in the 
councils of the Shah. For years before, and still 
more during the war, German propaganda had 
been at work. 

But from the point of view of Great Britain, 
Persia was only of secondary importance to Afghanis- 
tan and India. If we again look at the map, and 
draw a line from Constantinople to Calcutta, we 
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shall get an idea of the vastness of the territory 
peopled by Moslem races. It is true that the 
Moslems have never yet, and probably never will, 
proclaim a Jehad, or Holy War. We have been 
saved this, partially by the differences which 
exist between the two sects, the Sunnis and the 
Shiis, and also by the fact that blood is stronger 
tha {@ith. Ethnological and national causes pre- 
vent the union of the heterogeneous races which 
profess the religion of Mohammed. 

But we were at war with Turkey, and enemy 
propaganda had preached that we were fighting 
an anti-Moslem war. It was not, therefore, out- 
side the bounds of possibility that an extension of 
the war to Persia might set ablaze both India and 
Afghanistan. 

The Caucasus lay at the mercy of Turkey. 
Already, before the expedition had been conceived, 
Germany had offered this rich strip of territory to 
Turkey as her share of the spoils of war. With 
her characteristic lack of scruple, she had added 
to the Caucasus the north-west province of Persia 
—Azerbaidjan—despite the fact that the govern- 
ment of the Shah professed neutrality. True, she 
had informed Teheran that Persia might compensate 
herself in Turkestan. 

In the north and east the Bolshevik govern- 
ment, though not at war, were openly hostile to 
the Entente. Their aim was, as it now is, to create 
a world revolution. Persia, Afghanistan, Baluchi- 
stan, and India were open to their emissaries. 

Such is the summary of the anti-Entente elements 
which focused round the shores of the Caspian. 
Across the latter lay a highway by which our enemies 
could bring trouble to the frontiers of India. 
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There was but one method of meeting such a 
situation, that was to obtain naval control of the 
Caspian. We could thus check, even if we could 
not altogether stop, the passage of enemy emis- 
saries to the south and south-east. The Russian 
naval forces in the Caspian were then sitting on 
the fence. If we could establish a squadron of 
sufficient strength we could ensure at least their 
neutrality, or, if needs be, fight them. It was not 
thought probable that the enemy would send 
troops to the Caspian, but if the improbable came 
to pass, the squadron would at least hinder, even 
if it could not altogether defeat, their designs. 
The moral effect goes a long way with the Eastern 
mind, and the moral effect of the White Ensign 
flying on the waters of the Caspian would go a long 
way to enhance the prestige of the Allies. How 
to establish a squadron on an inland sea surrounded 
by elements, if not actually hostile, at least 
unsympathetic, was a problem. But before 
giving the solution of this problem it may be of 
interest to give some notes of the Caspian and its 
resources. 

Under the old régime by which Russia was 
divided into governments the Caspian coast came 
under the three governments of the Caucasus, of 
Astrakhan, and Turkestan. What replaced these 
governments, when with the disintegration of the 
empire King Chaos ruled instead of the Czar, is the 
subject of further matter in this book. 

The southern coast is of course Persian, but it 
belonged to that part of Persia which had been 
recognised as the ‘‘ Russian Sphere of Influence.”’ 
The Persian trade with Astara, Baku, and Krasno- 
vodsk and along the southern coast was carried out 
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by small native craft, but otherwise the Persians 
possessed neither shipping nor influence. The sea 
was entirely Russian. 

A small naval flotilla consisting of four gun- 
boats lightly armed had been in commission for 
some years. This flotilla was based on Baku and 
on Astrakhan. 

The shipping consists of some 200 steamships 
of over 1,000 tons and about 25 motor-ships of an 
aggregate of about 670 ton gross. Most of these 
ships are of the oil tank type. Both at Baku and 
at Astrakhan shipyards exist, notably those of a 
Swedish firm, Nobels. Except small craft, little 
shipbuilding had been executed in the Caspian 
itself. Most of the ships were British, Swedish, or 
German built. Naturally one asks, How did 
they get there? From the Baltic and the Ladoga 
down the Volga. The larger ships were sent out 
as shells and towed down the river, while their 
engines and fittings were sent overland by rail. 

The main trade route was from Baku to Astra- 
khan, whence the exports of the Caucasus, and 
especially the oil from the Baku oilfields were sent, 
mostly into Great Russia. 

An efficient passenger and goods service existed 
between Baku, Astara, Enzeli, Krasnovodsk, 
Astrakhan, Petrovsk. 

It may be of interest to give a few notes on some 
physical peculiarities of the Caspian which are not 
generally known. It is eighty-four feet below the 
level of the Black Sea. There are many places 
below sea level, but it is doubtful if there is another 
in area equal to this. 

The Caspian and the area surrounding it are of 
special geological interest. There is little doubt 
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that the level of both the Black Sea and the Caspian 
was formerly the same. This fact has been de- 
duced from the evidence of erosion on the face of 
rocks which formed the original shore-line of its 
southern basin. That a rapid subsidence took place 
from the higher level is indicated by the fact that 
between it and the present level there is an absence 
of erosive energy. There is evidence that this 
subsidence did not come to pass in one act. Some 
twenty years ago the Caspian performed a conjur- 
ing trick. The inhabitants of Baku woke up one 
morning to find that the sea had receded some 
hundreds of yards. The ground in which the 
Boulevard of that city now exists had once been 
part of the bottom of the sea. 

No doubt exists that formerly the area under 
water was considerably greater. Pallas, a hundred 
and fifty years ago, concluded, from the existence 
of salt lakes and dry saline deposits in Turkestan, 
as well as the presence of shells of the same marine 
fauna as are found in the Caspian itself, that these 
regions were at some time under the waters of the 
sea. This conclusion implies that the Aral Sea, in 
Turkestan, was formerly part of the Caspian. In 
order to give some idea of the area which was 
formerly under water, it may be stated that the 
eastern shore of the Aral Sea is nearly two 
hundred miles east of the eastern shore of the 
Caspian. 

Some Russian geologists have taken this theory 
farther, and assert that both the Black Sea and 
Caspian were formerly parts of the Mediterranean, 
and they hold the opinion that the separation of 
the two seas took place in a comparatively recent 
geological period. 
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The project of connecting the Caspian by canal 
with the Black Sea has at various times been mooted. 
Direct communication across the Caucasus would 
be impracticable. Such a project would imply 
the construction of a canal between four and five 
hundred miles long across a mountainous country. 
In addition to this item there is the difference of 
level between the two seas to be considered. 

Peter the Great, the pioneer of everything that 
was progressive in Russia, conceived the plan of 
connecting the two seas by connecting the two 
great navigable rivers which pour their waters into 
them. He thought of constructing a waterway 
between the Don and the Volga, but with the 
appliances of his day this was too big an 
undertaking. 

At various times later, and by various persons, 
the project was again considered. In 1g00 the 
Hydrotechnical Congress of Russia recommended 
the construction of a canal between Astrakhan, 
on the Volga, and Taganrog, on the Sea of Azov, 
but no result followed this proposal. It was con- 
sidered at a time when dark days were coming on 
the Russian Empire—the dark days of the Japanese 
War of 1904-1905, and the revolution of 1905. 

Into the Caspian from the North the great rivers, 
the Ural and the Volga, pour their waters, on the 
west the Terek and the Kura, and in the south-east 
corner the Atrek. There is no apparent outlet. 
Whence goes this volume of water? The theory of 
evaporation hardly holds good, because evaporation 
to any large extent would entail a rainy climate, 
and this does not exist, except, at certain seasons, 
on the Persian coast. The only other solution which 
I have heard suggested is that there exists a 
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subterranean passage to the Black Sea. The fact 
that the average depth of the latter is much greater 
than that of the Caspian tends to lend colour to 
this argument. The current which runs westward 
through the Bosphorus to the Sea of Marmora 
rather suggests that the Black Sea discharges other 
waters in addition to its own. 

The Caspian has vices of its own. One is its 
Capriciousness. Without any warning the wind 
suddenly rises and lashes its shallow waters. Con- 
ditions frequently prevail in which it is dangerous 
for ships under about 2,000 tons. 

Another fact not generally known is that in the 
winter months—normally from December to April— 
the Northern Caspian is ice-bound. That ice 
should exist in this latitude (about 44° N.) is pro- 
bably due to the fact that the Ladoga pours its cold 
waters to the southward through the Volga. The 
sea is practically tideless, except when a southerly 
wind prevails and banks its waters up on the 
northern coast, causing a rise of about two feet. 

The only city of importance or of interest on the 
Caspian shore is Baku. Thanks to the oil wells, 
this city in pre-war days was one of the richest in 
the world. It enjoyed the reputation of being the 
most expensive city in Russia, and this is saying 
a good deal, because all cities in Russia were always 
expensive. There were the usual attendants of 
wealth, luxuriousness, and sensuality. Baku never 
enjoyed a hish reputation for its morality. A 
Russian officer who knew this city in the old days 
expressed it to me as follows: There was more 
immorality to the square inch in Baku than in any 
other part of the Russian Empire, and that is saying 
a good deal. 
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The city itself is built on the slopes of an arid 
plain. As one approaches it from the sea one sees 
tiers of streets on a hillside, piers jutting into the 
Caspian, a forest of masts, and, most conspicuous 
of all, to the southward what seems a green forest 
of giant trees. This is the Bibi-Abat oil-field, and 
what looks like giant trees are the oil spouts. Even 
on the sea one sees evidence of the oil supply. On 
the surface of the water one can discern a layer of 
oil, which shows a bluish tint in the sunshine. The 
gilded domes of the orthodox churches, and es- 
pecially of the cathedral, are of course conspicuous, 
as they are in all Russian towns. These domes 
seem to have been built throughout Russia “ ac- 
cording to sealed pattern.’’ The streets are broad 
and regular, and the buildings, especially the town 
hall, are fine, if somewhat gaudy. The Tartars 
like colour, and in building their houses they have 
interspersed stone of various bright hues. But 
I found that the interior seldom corresponded with 
the fine exterior. True, the rooms are large and well 
proportioned, often with ceilings which are taste- 
fully decorated, but the furniture is generally 
tawdry, and one finds locks that won’t lock and 
windows that won't close. As was only to be ex- 
pected, the carpets and rugs of Persia and Turkestan 
and of the Caucasus are plentiful. The remains of 
one building in particular are a silent testimony of 
the savagery which racial hatred can beget. In 
one of the main streets in the centre of the city 
the Mussulman population had erected and main- 
tained a hospital for people of their faith, Now 
nothing remains standing but four gutted walls. 
Judging by the charred remains, one required little 
stretch of imagination to use the word magnificent 
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in describing what once this building was. It was 
in the street in front of this hospital that the mas- 
sacre of the Tartars by the combined Armenians 
and Bolshevists took place in March, 1918. The 
Russian flotilla, who then espoused the Bolshevik 
cause, also contributed to its destruction by their 
shells. 

It might also be mentioned that there is an 
opera house of modest dimensions. The season 
lasts throughout the winter, and the artistes come 
either from Petrograd or Moscow. The principals, 
if not of the first class, are at least above second- 
rate, but the dimensions of the house limit the chorus. 
There is, of course, a casino, which, according to 
Russian custom, opens at midnight and closes any 
hour after 6 a.m. in the morming. This Russian 
custom of living in the night has survived the 
revolution and even Bolshevism. There is also 
the Winter Club, a fine building set in pleasant 
grounds, and said to be one of the finest clubs in 
Southern Russia. Clubs of this type are a social 
feature very general on the Continent. Here 
people of both sexes and many nationalities dine, 
sup, dance, and listen to orchestral music. There 
are but two hotels of any note, the Metropole and 
the Europe—needless to remark, both expensive. 

The old town lies to the westward. It is typically 
Oriental in appearance. The narrow, winding 
streets present a strong contrast to the fine streets 
of the new city. In this town are the ruins of a 
palace of the Persian khans which dates from 
the sixteenth century. Near the arsenal there are 
the ruins of Persian mosques built in the eleventh 
century. Near the sea there is the old Persian 
tower known as the Mandrin Tower. In parts 
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the old walls still survive. The Tartar bazaar is 
enclosed in an extremely narrow space, with booths 
and shops of the typical Eastern type. 

As regards the population, it is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to state that perhaps no city in the world 
contains such a heterogeneous collection of humanity. 
The bulk consists of Russians, Tartars, and 
Armenians, but there are also Persians, Greeks, 
Georgians, Ingushies, Turks, Circassians, and many 
other of the minor nationalities. The Western 
communities, é.g., British, French, American, etc., 
are small. . 

Of the other towns in the Caspian littoral, little 
here need be written. If we follow the west coast 
northward from Baku we come to Derbent and 
Petrovsk, both small Russian towns. Between 
the Kura and the Volga lies the steppe of Kalmuk, 
one of the bleakest and loneliest tracts in Russia. 
At the mouth of the Volga there is an archipelago 
of many small islands. Astrakhan is some seventy 
miles up the river. Under the old régime, when 
trade thrived, it was a collecting centre for the 
produce of the Caucasus and Persia on its way 
into Great Russia. It was also a fishing centre, 
and I have heard it described as “ dirty,”’ an epithet 
appropriate to other places given over to the 
piscatorial industry. Further east, at the mouth 
of the Ural, is Guriev, celebrated for its caviare. 
On the Turkestan coast are Novo Alexandrovsk, 
Krasnovodsk, and Kisliar, and.on the Persian 
coast Enzeli and Astara. The latter les in the 
old frontier and consists of a Persian as well as a 
Russian town. In laying before the reader this 
geographical dissertation I humbly ask indulgence, 
for I have written not without a purpose. All the 
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names I have mentioned will occur again in 
connection with events which are to follow. 

And now I would ask the reader to look at the 
map again, this time many miles from the Caspian, 
in the heart of Turkestan. He will see there a 
railway which runs southward through Samarkand 
to the Afghanistan frontier, and which ends “in 
the blue.” This railway is a reminder of times 
that have past and of conditions that have vanished. 
It is a reminder of the “ Russian scare” of the 
early eighties. No doubt can exist but that this 
railway was strategic in its origin. | 

In this chapter I have endeavoured to explain 
the political and strategical causes which led to the 
hoisting of the White Ensign in the Caspian. So 
far, however, I have made no attempt to describe 
the situation, or rathe-:, situations, which existed 
on the Caspian shores when the War Cabinet made 
their decision in July, 1918. Merely as a necessary 
prelude to sketching the events which succeeded 
the disintegration of the Russian Empire, I have 
attempted a sketch of the conditions which pre- 
vailed in this part of the world in pre-war days. 
But it is difficult to sketch the part and ignore the 
whole, and this must be my excuse for the follow- 
ing chapter, in which the great debacle is dealt with, 
the grimmest tragedy the world has known. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
THE RUSSIAN DEBACLE 


It is difficult to defend the old régime in Russia. 
A corrupt officialdom had been the cause of abuses 
and wrongs. Yet those who lived in the Russia 
of the Czars remember that, as long as one avoided 
politics and communicated one’s every change of 
address to the police, one was as free as in any 
country in the world. The irritating puritanical 
restrictions on one’s personal liberties which prevail 
in some countries did not exist. 

Lack of education had rendered the people an 
easy prey to propaganda. There are many ex- 
amples of this in the history of the late Russian 
Empire—for instance, the Pugachoff rebellion in 
the reign of Catherine. Pugachoff was an escaped 
convict who, working upon an ignorant and super- 
stitious people, proclaimed himself as the nghtful 
Czar, and obtained a substantial following. 

Of this ignorance and docility the Jews were not 
slow to take advantage. For many years previous 
to 1905 they had worked an insidious propaganda. 
A fertile field for this was the student class. But 
these people worked for their own ends. They 
worked through the people, not for the people. In 
writing this, I do not assert that there were not 
among them some honest men and women, who 
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had the welfare of the people at heart, as well as 
dreamers who believed that by a great upheaval 
the millennium could be attained. But events 
have shown that these people were in the minority. 

The revolution of 1905 gave to Russia the first 
great advance towards constitutionalism. It gave 
her the Duma. But the Duma was doomed from 
the beginning. Thanks to the extremists on the 
one hand and the reactionaries on the other, genuine 
parliamentary work was crippled from the start. 

The mainstay of Russia is the peasant popula- 
tion, which is, or rather was, some hundred millions. 
The peasants wanted two things, land and liberty. 
The cry was ever “‘ Zemlya Ee Svoboda.” What 
precisely they understood in their ignorant minds 
by this word “‘ Svoboda’’ is difficult to say. Pro- 
bably they thought that the abolition of law meant 
happiness. 

As the peasantry was the mainstay of Russia 
so it was of the army. From this class came the 
bulk of the rank and file of the army. The latter 
was tired of the war. They wanted peace, liberty, 
and land. Behind the army, in the cities of the 
plains of Great Russia, even to the forests of Siberia, 
the propaganda, cleverly instilled, had done its 
work, 

Another factor was the heterogeneous ethnological 
composition of the Russian Empire. The Finns 
had ever regarded their Grand Duke the Czar as a 
traitor. On their annexation they had been pro- 
mised the retention of their constitution, a pro- 
mise which had been broken. The Little Russians, 
now better known as the Ukrainians, had little in 
sympathy with Great Russia. In the south the 
Caucasus presented an ethnological problem of 
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its own. The national feeling of the Georgians 
had never been suppressed. In the past the king- 
dom of Georgia had existed for over a thousand 
years. It is true that at periods they had fallen 
under the Ottoman yoke, at other periods under 
that of Persia. Russia had helped them, but 
ended by annexing the country in 1806. In Trans- 
caucasia the Tartars were the predominant race, 
and had dreams of an independent Mussulman 
state. Siberia is generally regarded as a place 
where people were sent for punishment, but people 
also went there to live, thrive, and make their for- 
tunes ; thus there exists there a virile and a thriving 
population. They, too, were weary of a corrupt 
and effete officialdom. One of the fatal mistakes 
made by the old Russia was that in her expansion 
she absorbed instead of uniting. As adjoining 
territory became annexed to the empire, it was 
made an integral part of the empire. Unlike the 
system of gradually creating autonomies which 
has been the success of the British Empire, the 
former Russian Governments made allowance 
neither for racial, religious, nor climatic conditions. 
Thus the same laws prevailed from Vladivostock 
to the Prussian frontier, from Archangel to 
Baku. | 

Such is a glimpse of the situation in Russia in 
March, 1917. 

The people were ready for the revolution. The 
war-weary army was disaffected. They awaited 
but the signal from Petrograd. The mine was 
laid ; there only remained to light the fuze. 

It is but justice to give the revolutionary Pro- 
visional Government the credit that they intended 
to adhere to Russia’s obligations to her Allies. In 
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fact in the government, which it destroyed, the 
pro-German element predominated, and was in- 
triguing for a separate peace. This government 
also courted a revolution as an excuse for their 
falling out of the ranks of the Allies. They thought 
they could easily suppress the revolution. They 
little dreamed that the revolution would sweep 
them, and with them the dynasty, from existence. 

The Provisional Government did not contemplate 
a separate peace, still less did they contemplate 
the destruction of the armed forces of the country. 
Whatever else may be said of Kerensky, he strove 
to continue the war, but he spoiled all by his fatal 
quarrel with Korniloff. 

After the revolution had become a fa1t accompli, 
the Russian Army still existed, thanks to the heroic 
efforts of the officers. There was still a Russian 
front, however feeble it may have been. The 
officers maintained their uphill struggle against 
the enemy from without, against the rising tide 
of disaffection from within, until the black cloud 
burst which deluged Russia with their blood. 

I have already mentioned that the Russian 
peasant soldiers desired liberty and land, but to 
obtain their share of the latter it was necessary to 
get to their home districts to partake in the dis- 
tribution. This necessarily meant peace. It was 
thus that the Bolshevik opportunity came about. 
Bolshevik propaganda whispered: ‘‘ The Pro- 
visional Government tells you they have given 
you liberty and land, but what use is it to you? 
Instead of enjoying the fruits of the revolution, 
you are shedding your blood in the cause of the 
capitalists. You are giving your lives to make 
rich men richer. We will give you peace, so that 
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you may go to your homes and enjoy your new- 
found liberty and your share of the land.” How 
this latter promise was kept the reader who cares 
to pursue these pages will presently see. 

But the officers still continued their heroic efforts. 
Mainly by their own gallant example and noble 
self-sacrifice they still maintained an army in being. 
They persuaded, they cajoled, they tried to raise 
the flame of patriotism. They tried to instil the 
creed that the honour of Holy Russia demanded 
that her sons should continue the fight. The 
pages of history contain no nobler examples of 
devotion and self-sacrifice than the heroic efforts 
the Russian officers made to save their country 
during the period preceding the fall of the Provisional 
Government. 

But their authority had been undermined, 
especially by Guchkov’s (War Minister of the 
Provisional Government) Order No. 1: “ Soldiers 
shall not salute their officers.”’ 

If the Russian mouj1k possessed any devotion 
at all, it was devotion to the Czar. Deep down in 
his ignorant and superstitious mind there lurked 
a reverence which was almost religious for the 
ruler appointed from above. Russia without the 
Czar was to him incomprehensible, and the Czar 
had gone! The throne of the Romanoffs had 
vanished into night! More than this, his oath 
was to the Czar, and to the Czar alone. The 
Bolshevik whisper ran through the ranks—* Why 
not get to your homes to partake of the land ? 
What prevents you? Your officers? You have 
the remedy in your own hands—why not kill them? ” 
And murder them they did, and then the curtain 
rose on the blackest tragedy the world has known. 
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As it was with the Army, so it was with the 
Navy. But the classes from which the personnel 
of the Navy had been drawn were neither so simple 
nor so docile as the peasants of the interior. The 
sailors did not wait for the whisperings of the 
Bolshevik tempter. In fact, before Bolshevism was 
heard of they had commenced to massacre their 
officers. Not far from Kronstadt they dug holes 
in the ice, down which their martyred officers were 
thrown. After the ice had gone they adopted 
the amiable and merciful method of making their 
officers ‘“‘ walk the plank.” A _ Russian naval 
officer who is in a position to know told me that 
not ten per cent. of the officers of the late Russian 
Imperial Navy survive. 

Since my return from Russia I have met few 
people who have any grasp of the meaning of the 
word Bolshevism. It is generally looked upon as 
a phase of the revolution. It is not generally 
realised that it is a distinct and separate stage in 
the history of the Russian peoples. The Bolshevik 
or Soviet Governments are as distinct from the 
government which the revolution originally pro- 
duced as the latter was from the Government of 
the Czar. With the revolution Russia launched 
herself on a gamble that might have turned for 
good or for evil. With Bolshevism she stepped 
into the night. 

On more than one occasion I put the question 
to men of the working class, ‘‘ What is Bolshevism ? ”’ 
only to receive the reply, ‘‘ Bolshevism is liberty, 
sir.” Yes, forsooth, a beautiful dream of liberty, 
but an iron reality of the blackest form of tyranny, 
which respects neither women’s honour nor men’s 
lives. In the Caucasus we frequently read in the 
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English papers of ‘“‘ Hands off the Russian Bureau- 
cracy.”’ We wondered if the writers and speakers 
who were so glibly instructing their fellow country- 
men in laying down the policy of Great Britain, 
knew the meaning of the word “ bureaucracy,” 
and how it applied to the Soviet Government of 
Russia. 

The word “ Bolshevism ’”’ is derived from the 
Russian word “ bolshe,’’ the English equivalent 
of which is “ more.’’ It corresponds to the words 
‘“‘Maximalist ’’ and “ Spartacist,”” which have 
been applied to a similar movement in Germany. 
Opposed to “ Bolshevism ”’ there exists the word 
** Menshevist,’’ derived from the Russian word 
“‘menshe,” the English equivalent of which is 
“‘less.’"’ The Menshevists claim to advance to 
the Utopian stage of equality of all men by evolution, 
while the Bolshevist cuts the Gordian knot and 
makes the great stride by revolution. 

There is one important point which has often 
been missed by writers and speakers on Bolshevism. 
It is not a political but a sociological movement. 
It is not national, but international, or, more 
accurately put, anti-national. It is in the pro- 
gramme of the Moscow committee to destroy the 
existing governments in Paris, London, Washing- 
ton, etc., just as they have destroyed the govern- 
ment in their own country. Break down the 
frontiers, eradicate al] national sentiment, equality 
for all, abolition of capital, abolition of religion, 
nationalisation of property, no government save 
by the soviets'—such are the watchwords of 
Bolshevism. 

On the roth November, 1918, Lenin and Trotsky 


41The Russian word “ sovtet’’ means ‘‘ council’’ or ‘‘ committee.” 
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seized the posts, telegraphs, and railways, and 
overthrew the newly established representative 
republic. Their first act was to abolish the Russian 
parliament. To them parliaments meant rule by 
the bourgeoisie, and the bourgeoisie were in favour 
of capital. They substituted government by soviets, 
or local committees. The soviets consisted 
nominally of workmen and soldiers. They took 
over local administration, which rapidly degenerated 
into wholesale plunder. When the committees 
were not drastic enough in their work, the genuine 
working-men were shot and Leninites put in their 
places. Committees which were not “ progressive ’’ 
enough were dissolved and their members 
“* disappeared.”’ 

Then followed next the war against the rich 
middle class, which was rapidly depleted. Educa- 
tion was a bugbear which could not be tolerated. 
The illiterate commissares knew that ultimately 
they must succumb to the educated classes. The 
remedy was simple—“‘remove”’ the “‘ tntelligencia”’ 
or professional classes. Nationalisation of pro- 
perty soon followed, and with it the disappearance 
of the shopkeepers as such. They divided the 
population into four categories: (1) Manual labourers; 
(2) Clerical workers, provided they employed 
nobody ; (3) Everybody who had employed any- 
body, from the small householder who employed 
one servant, to the manager who employed a 
thousand hands; (4) The former idle rich, old 
aristocracy, rentiers of every description. But 
this latter class soon disappeared. Those who 
failed to escape from the country were either shot 
or starved to death; or turned themselves into 
workmen in order to get food. The penalty for 
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displeasing a Bolshevik commissare was to be 
degraded from a class in which the offender got 
some food to a class in which he got scarcely any. 
In one of the towns of South Russia they estab- 
lished a class of “‘ poor people,’’ who were entitled 
to take what they liked from the ncher community. 
In a few weeks the “‘ poor people” became rich. 
Then they established a ‘‘ pauper class,’”’ who were 
entitled to steal from the former ‘‘ poor people.”’ 
The order as regards nationalisation of women 
has been officially denied from Petrograd. Never- 
theless I have seen the order in the original Russian. 
It was by the Bolsheviks of Vladimir, and similar 
orders have been issued in Luga-Kolopin and other 
places. Unsavoury though it is, I quote it 1m extenso. 
I do so with a purpose. It may serve to enlighten 
those in this country who were so loud in their 
shout of ‘‘ Hands off the Russian Bureaucracy.” 


“‘A girl having reached her eighteenth year is to be 
announced as the property of the State. Unmarried girls 
of cightcen are obliged to register, subject to the most severe 
penalty for non-compliance, at the Bureau of Free Love in 
the Commissariat of Surveyance; having registered, she 1s 
free to choose a cohabitant husband. Men have the nght . 
tochoose among the registered women, even without the 
consent of the latter. In the interests of the State the 
children who are the issue of these unions are to become 
the property of the State.”’ 


And the following document was recently sent 
to Switzerland from Russia as an example of the 
decrees issued under Bolshevist authority : 


“The Soviet of Moursilovka hereby authorises Comrade 
Gregory Savelieff to recruit, for the needs of the division of 
artillery stationed in the commune of Moursilhoka, sixty 
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women and girls belonging to the families of the bourgeoisie, 
and to bring the said sixty women and girls to the barracks. 
(Signed) Skameikin, President of the Soviet; Sadelnikoff, 
Secretary of the Soviet.”’ 


At Saratov' an even more infamous edict was 
issued, by which all women between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty-two were reduced to a state 
of compulsory prostitution. This edict decreed 
that any man was entitled to claim women of this 
age limit for two hours, the tariff being fixed at 
three roubles. 

Three roubles would probably have the pur- 
chasing power of one penny. The edict which I 
have seen laid down how women would be exempt 
from ‘‘work’’ during the periods of pregnancy. 

In Baku I asked a lady who was a refugee from 
Saratov what the conditions there were. She told 
me the women were slaves, in more senses of the 
word than one, to the Red Guards. When asked 
about the nationalisation order, she replied that 
she was lucky, as she was on the shady side of the 
fifties. 

The revolution gave the peasants what they had 
wanted—the land. The great estates were con- 
fiscated, and peasant proprietorship was established 
throughout the country. 

But the Bolshevists whispered, ‘‘ Why be con- 
tent with the land? Why not share in every- 
thing? ’’ To an ignorant man this suggestion 
sounded inviting. They little foresaw the results. 


4 About two months after I had seen a copy of the Saratov decree, 
the central government of Moscow announced by wireless telegraphy 
that such orders were not countenanced by them, and that the 
publication of such wasa “libel on the soviet governments.” This 
does not alter the fact that such orders were issued and put into force 
by the local soviets. 
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Their land and property was nationalised. In- 
stead of getting good prices for their produce, the 
fruits of their toil were forcibly taken from them 
and distributed. They were placed under the 
rule of ignorant, drunken, and brutal commissares 
who oppressed them worse than the most corrupt 
of chinovniks (officials) in the days of Czardom. 
Thus the peasants lost what they had gained by 
the revolution. It will naturally be asked, Why 
does this class, which constitutes the great majority 
of the Russian people, submit to Bolshevism ? 
The answer is that they have placed their neck in 
the noose. 

When Lenin and Trotsky instituted their régime 
the first immediate result was anarchy. The 
founders of the system recognised that there is but 
one way to counteract anarchy—that is, by military 
terrorism. This led to the establishment of the now 
notorious Red Guards. 

With the revolution the prisons were opened. 
Apart from political prisoners condemned under 
Czardom there were some three hundred thousand 
criminals. Of these latter, those who were fit for 
military service were enrolled in the Red Army. 
The latter is a privileged class. They have the first 
claim on the food supplies, and they get it while 
others starve. They live in the best hotels; they 
stable their horses in the churches; they have their 
nails manicured by ladies of noble birth ; they have 
their outings in motor-cars. They are not par- 
ticular what they are about, because few dare to 
question their actions. The privileged conditions 
which they enjoy have naturally attracted to their 
ranks many who are not Bolshevik at heart. Star- 
vation is a great driving force. When people are 
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starving they are apt to put their consciences in 
their pockets, if by so doing they can obtain food. 

To obtain trained officers for this force the 
Bolshevik leaders adopted a very simple expedient. 
They arrested the wives and families of officers of 
the old Russian Army and held them as hostages. 
The officers were thus forced to serve under threat 
of murder to their womenkind. 

The rank and file of the Bolshevist forces are 
determined fighters, because they have the best 
of all incentives to fight. They are fighting to 
preserve their privileges, and many are fighting for 
their lives, because they know that when an ordered 
régime is restored in Russia they will meet the fate 
that they deserve. 

The anti-Bolshevist forces possess a valuable asset 
in the fact that a large percentage of the officers 
opposed to them are fighting under compulsion for 
a cause they hate. 

The peasantry have discovered their mistake in 
joining Bolshevism, but what can an unorganised, 
ignorant mass of people do against the highly 
trained and highly organised forces which oppose 
them ? 

From time to time many reports of Bolshevik 
atrocities have appeared in the Press. I have 
incontrovertible evidence of many, but it is my 
intention to offer as little unsavoury reading as 
possible. The world knows of the wholesale mas- 
sacres in Petrograd and Moscow, and also of the 
Chinese, whose work is to torture. One of the 
tortures reserved for officers is to nail their shoulder- 
straps to their shoulders. Another is to tie their 
hands and feet and bury them alive, and leave them 
to die of hunger, or to be devoured alive by jackals or 
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wolves. Of this I have direct evidence from a 
Russian girl, who told me on her oath that in Turk- 
estan she was obliged to walk along a road with 
men half buried along the sides and distributed like 
milestones. People may answer, she invented the 
story. I do not think so, nor does anyone else who 
interrogated her. Apart entirely from the lady’s 
charming and upright personality, an oath goes a 
long way with the orthodox Russian. Another 
incident related to me by a gentleman, a merchant 
who escaped from the Moscow district, is as follows : 

In one of the towns of that district the people were 
reduced to eating horse-flesh. It was discovered 
that some of the horses which had been eaten were 
suffering from glanders. Whether it is an estab- 
lished medical fact that a human being who eats 
the flesh of a glanders horse contracts the disease 
himself, I do not know, but the soviet of the district 
decided that such was the case. They also decided 
that it would be useless to bring up children who 
would contract the disease. Their remedy was as 
simple as it was drastic. They shot some four 
hundred children of both sexes, of ages varying from 
about five to twelve. 

It may enlighten those who even now persist in 
asserting that Bolshevism is national to know that 
not fifteen per cent. of the commissares are Russian. 
The great bulk of them are Jews, and there are more 
Armenians than Russians in the small non-Jewish 
minority. 

Another curious feature in this movement is that 
among the Bolsheviks are to be found men of 
education and formerly of means, e.g., lawyers, 
doctors, merchants, etc. One explanation of this 
may be that these men sought the nearest way to 
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safety by swimming with the torrent, and perhaps, 
also there were dreamers among them, who honestly 
believed in the ideal of the movement. 

That there is an ideal in Bolshevism we must 
admit. It is an ideal which has been preached for 
more than a hundred years, but it is one which 
the cleverest brains have so far failed to find a 
method of introducing into the practical life of a 
people. What has been the result when the ex- 
periment was made with an ignorant and illiterate 
people? Starvation and disease are rampant 
throughout the country. Mob rule by force of arms 
has taken the place of the laws of the State. With 
the abolition of capital, industries have come to a 
standstill. Religion, higher education, and mar- 
riage have been banned. Courts of justice have 
been abolished, and for them substituted a travesty 
of justice by tribunals under soviet control. The 
great class of the tntelligencta, or professional classes, 
as well as the merchant class, have to a large extent 
disappeared, to say nothing of the old nobility. 
The ideal was freedom, but the Russian people 
are now living under an iron and a cruel tyranny 
worse than their ancestors ever experienced in the 
blackest days of Czardom. They are ruled by a 
mob under the joint dictatorship of Lenin and 
Trotsky, who decreed that November 7th, 1918, 
the anniversary of their seizing power, should be 
marked by every man with arms shooting at least 
one of the middle classes who remain. Thus were 
the Bolsheviks of Petrograd ordered to celebrate the 
anniversary of their accession to power. 

Socialism in the best sense of the word has no 
worse enemy than Bolshevism, because the latter 
claims to be advanced Socialism, and its terrible 
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results may act as a deterrent with the sympathisers 
of National progressive Socialism. It has been 
estimated that the movement has already cost 
thirty millions? of lives (I, of course, include deaths 
incidentally due to the movement, e.g., through 
famine and disease as well as deaths from violence). 
Those who are in a position to prognosticate esti- 
mate that another thirty millions of people will be 
sacrificed before Russia becomes sane again. The 
prospects for the winter of 1920-1921 are appalling, 
and why do the two dictators permit the awful 
state of things to continue? It is generally be- 
heved that they now are unable to control the 
monster which they themselves have created. 

Who are these dictators? Trotsky is a Russian 
Jew and the man of action in the partnership. He 
had been condemned to Siberia at least once under 
the old régime and had escaped from there at least 
once. His rule has been of iron, and his reputation 
for morals has been none of the best. Lenin, on 
the other hand, is an idealist. Whatever may be 
his methods, let us give him the credit of idealism. 
In gaining his objects he adopted the so-called 
Jesuitical motto of ‘‘ The end justifies the means,” 
thus he has been guilty of broken promises and 
gross betrayals. It is well known that he has been 
an agent acting in the interest of Germany against 
Russia, and that his pockets have been lined with 
German gold, but, as regards this, let us again give 
him the credit of idealism. 

To him the words “ Russia ” and ‘“‘ Germany ” 
are merely geographical terms, which would vanish 
if his dream of universal Soviet Government were 


This estimate has been made by an expert Russian statistician, 
Professor Ossendovsky. 
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realised. As to his origin, I have heard two ver- 
sions. One is that he came of a noble Russian 
family and had to leave his country on account 
of his ideas on advanced Socialism; the other 
is that he is a German Jew. I have had it from 
different sources that his real name is Urlyanoff. 

Among other results of the work of the Bol- 
sheviks in Russia the following may be quoted. 
The authority for this statement is based on the 
admissions of the Soviet Government itself: 

Men, women, and children have been shot without 
trial as ‘‘ Enemies of the Soviet Government.” 
Men and women have been tortured. Photo- 
graphs of their dead victims have established this 
beyond doubt. 

They have established the system of hostages, 
by which the wives and families of officers and men 
are starved or murdered if their menfolk refuse to 
serve. 

They have reduced the population of Petrograd 
from about 3,000,000 to about 700,000. 

A Greek gentleman, who knew Russia well in the 
days of the Empire and who escaped from Southern 
Russia last summer, told me the whole morale of 
the people had sunk to animalism. 

They have issued paper money to such an extent 
that their notes are now valueless. 

Not content with printing their own paper money 
and forging the Romanoff notes to such an extent 
as to render the latter almost valueless, they have 
forged foreign notes. Indisputable proof of this 
has been found in Constantinople, where British 
Treasury and Bank of England notes have been 
found and traced to Russia. This apparently 
has been done not so much with the object of gain, 
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but with a view to depreciating and ultimately 
destroying capital. It is for this same reason 
that the accounts of the various banks, business 
firms, and merchants in Russia have been des- 
troyed. The question may be asked: How is it 
that Bolshevism has so far succeeded ? Its success 
is due in the first place to Germany, who after the 
fall of the Romanoffs poured into Russia the off- 
scouring of Jewry which had been in exile in Western 
Europe and America, and supplied them with 
funds to do Germany’s work, #.e., to destroy Russia 
as a state. It is next due to what is perhaps 
the cleverest and most insidious propaganda which 
has up to now been known. The ignorance of the 
people was a fertile soil for the growth of this 
propaganda. 

There is also the fact that there always existed 
in Russia, as in all countries—though perhaps 
to a greater extent—a class of people predisposed 
to crime. The opening of the prisons added to 
this class. 


Since the above has been written, further evidence 
has been reported in the daily press of horrors 
added to horrors. Siberia has fallen under the 
Bolshevik sway ; Poland is threatened ; the armies 
of Kolchak and Denikin have been routed. The 
British forces have been withdrawn from Russia. 
The threat to civilization is now firmly established. 
But the grim spectre in the background of the 
tragic scene is the possible recognition of the 
government of murderers and torturers. From 
Paris the decision has been decreed to re-open 
trade with the co-operative unions of Russia. 
These institutions—the strongest in Russia—had, 
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for a time, maintained their existence in the teeth 
of Bolshevism. But, like everything else in that 
country of misfortune, they are now under the 
control of the Soviet Government. To trade with 
the co-operation union is the first step to peace 
with, and recognition of, the Bolshevik Government 
and the Bolshevik system. 

Bolshevik propaganda is active throughout the 
world. The recent deportation of agents from 
America prove its existence in the United States ; 
Scotland Yard could tell us of its existence in 
England. In a chapter following the danger to 
the East 1s dealt with. 


CHAPTER SIX 
THE CAUCASUS IN JULY, 1918 


It is needless to remark that the Caucasus did not 
escape the storm that shattered the Russian Empire. 
This territory—for centuries the great gateway 
between East and West—is populated by various 
races which ever have been, if not antagonistic, 
at least unsympathetic to each other. Its 
population constitutes an ethnological anomaly 
which is peculiarly sensitive to every breath of 
revolution. 

One of the causes which has rendered pacifica- 
tion impossible is that no particular race has con- 
fined itself to any particular area. Thus in the 
west, in Georgia, we find Armenians and Tartars. 
In the south, in what used to be known as Russian 
Armenia—the area around Erivan—the Tartars 
as well as the Georgians have penetrated. On 
the eastern side, in Transcaucasia, the Tartars 
are the predominant race, but here again there 
is a large Armenian population. Of course, 
Russians are to be found everywhere through- 
out the territory. The latter were the once 
conquering, but now subject, race, as we will 
see when we come to consider the existing 
governments. 

It may be said that Russia had never conquered, 
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and certainly had never pacified, the Caucasus. 
They tried to assimilate this territory in the Empire, 
which means to say they made it one of the govern- 
ments into which the Empire was divided. Over 
it ruled successive Russian governors, and each of 
them pursued his own policy, or that which at 
times was dictated from St. Petersburg. Some 
of the methods of government adopted were foolish, 
some were Machiavellian, few of them wise. One 
example may be quoted, and that is the treatment 
of the hereditary feud between the Tartars and 
the Armenians. The policy of the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs in St. Petersburg had been to 
play one race off against the other. The policy 
of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs had been to use 
the Armenian question as suited their own peculiar 
casuistry. 

In the days of Abdul Hamid Europe had been 
shocked by the Turkish atrocities on the Armenians. 
If the policy of the Foreign Office in St. Petersburg 
was to court the sympathy of the Western powers, 
they protected their Armenian subjects. If on 
the other hand the policy was to create something 
approaching an entente with Turkey, the hint for 
Armenian massacres was quietly given. Thus the 
Armenians were a catspaw used sometimes by 
the Foreign Office, sometimes by the Governor of 
the Caucasus. 

As is well known under the old régime consider- 
able latitude was allowed to the various governors 
in their administrations, thus the people were 
largely at the mercy of the caprice of these officials. 
Perhaps the most successful governor who ever 
ruled the Caucasus was Prince Napoleon, who 
was in power during the stormy years early in the 
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present century. Of course, the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Revolution intended to include the 
Caucasus in the newly established Russian Republic, 
but even before the wave of Bolshevism had swept 
the Kerensky government from power, the people 
of the Caucasus had shown signs that they had 
ideas of their own as to their future status. How- 
ever bitter the hereditary feud between the Tar- 
tars and the Armenians may be, they both had 
one aspiration in common, and that was separation 
from Russia. As has been remarked in a previous 
chapter, a hundred years of Russian rule had 
failed to suppress Georgian nationalism. 

With the disappearance of the Russian Republic 
there naturally ensued a state of chaos in the 
territories surrounding the Caspian. Nationalism 
asserted itself among the various races, and political 
disintegration followed. The first government 
established was known as the Central Caspian 
Government. On the eastern side, in Trans- 
caspia, a similar independent government known 
by the name of that province was formed. But 
it is not proposed here to deal with the various 
kaleidoscopic political changes which took place 
when chaos and confusion reigned. They are 
mentioned merely as an aid to understand the 
situation in July, 1918, with which we are 
dealing. 

In the north the province of Astrakhan went 
over to the Bolsheviks, and it still remains a part 
of Soviet Russia. The question as to how 
Bolshevism affected the people of the Caucasus 
and Turkestan is one on which it may be of interest 
to throw some light. The Tartar is a Mussulman, 
and if not a property owner, is at least a respecter 
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of property. He may make occasional mistakes 
as to meum and tuum, but he maintains the doc- 
trine that that which is his, is his. The Bolshevik 
doctrine of nationalisation does not appeal to him. 
But more important than this is, the theory of 
general equality and equal sharing in the good 
things which Allah has given is against the tenets 
of his religion. He is brought up to respect some 
superior, and to respect his neighbour’s property. 
I have had many interesting conversations with 
Tartars on this subject. I have discussed it with 
men (and women) who own streets in Baku, and 
who have banking accounts in London. [I have 
discussed it with proprietors of small restaurants, 
and with the small traders who sell a packet of 
cigarettes for ten roubles. What they all said 
comes to the same: “ Save us from the Bolshevik 
“Comerade’ who says ‘Have you any money?’ 
and emphasises his demand by pointing the business 
end of a rifle.” 

I found that the Tartar has one attribute in 
common with the Scotchman—it is difficult to 
make a friend of him, but once one has gained his 
friendship, one has gained a good friend. Let me 
quote an example of this. I happened to be able 
to render a service to the Chief of Police in Baku 
(the Azerbaidjan police). From that onward I 
was singled out for special consideration and pro- 
tection by the police of the city. By some means 
which I do not know, the chief had managed that 
his men knew me by sight. On one occasion I 
was suddenly surrounded by three of these police. 
It was at first rather alarming, as they had unslung 
their rifles, and were ready for business. I won- 
dered what I had done, but as they led me up an 
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alley they explained in Russian that it was the 
Chief’s order that whoever else might get a bullet, 
I was not to. And sure enough, some three minutes 
after, the rifles began to crackle in the street out 
of which I had been led. It was one of those 
street shooting affairs which were by no means 
uncommon in Baku. 

The Armenian character is different. It is, 
let us hope, a character peculiar to that particular 
race. A rich Armenian lady whom I knew des- 
cribed her own race well when she said, ‘‘ We are 
a race whose soul is the roubles.”’ An officer of 
wit and of international experience, and who was 
chief of the “ Allied Police ’’ in Baku after the re- 
occupation by the British, gave me his opinion 
of the Armenians. Incidentally it might be re- 
marked that this officer is a man of middle 
age, He has served in every war, continental 
or transatlantic, during his time. His routine 
has been to commence each war as a private 
and end it as a colonel, a routine which he has 
carried out during the Great War. His remark 
ve Armenians was: “ Gladstone was an unconscious 
humorist when he started his appeal against 
Armenian atrocities, every Armenian being an 
atrocity in himself.’’ As far as I have seen of 
that race I concur, but only as far as concerns 
my own sex. 

There is a very old story in the Levant about 
the gipsy, the Jew, the Armenian, and the Greek. 
A Tartar lady gave me her rendering of it. The 
gipsy is as bad as seven devils. The Jew is as bad 
as seven gipsies, the Armenian is as bad as seven 
Jews, and a Greek is as bad as seven Armenians. 
I am not dealing with the Greek, and I apologise 
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to him for having brought him into the argument, 
but if a reader cares to use his slide rule he will 
find that, in comparison to the gipsy, the Armenian 
is wicked, as reckoned in units of devils, in the 
proportion of seven to that number raised to the 
power of three. 

Whether Bolshevism appealed to the Armenian 
temperament or not is difficult to say, but two 
facts are established. One is that the Armenians 
throughout Russia have contributed a large per- 
centage of the Bolshevik commissares. The other 
is that they have used Bolshevism for their own 
ends. Thus, when in March, 1918, the Bolshevik 
forces invaded Transcaucasia the Armenians 
joined them. Then there resulted a massacre 
of the Tartars in Baku. In this massacre the 
Armenians broke an unwritten compact. In 
these periodical outbreaks the Tartars had suggested 
sparing women and children. When the Armenians 
got their turn, they respected neither sex nor 
age. 

The sympathy in the West is almost entirely 
pro-Armenian. There are Jews who plead the 
case for the Turks and Tartars, yet in my experi- 
ence the only Armenian sympathisers I have found 
are those who have never come in contact with 
them. Those who know them best have least to do 
with them. An English gentleman, a man of 
wide business experience in Southern Russia, told 
me that on principle he never deals with an 
Armenian. 

What was the Mussulman population of Trans- 
caucasia to do in March, 1918? Bolshevik troops 
and Armenians were slaughtering them. The 
Russian Caspian Flotilla bombarded their homes. 
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Where were they to get help from? It is true 
that there was a British force in Northern Persia, 
but it was a force which had nothing to spare for 
the Caucasus. Can they be blamed, then, if they 
invited their Mussulman co-religionists, the Turks, 
to their aid? 

It is impossible to judge these people by Western 
standards. It is unfair to forget the feud of cen- 
turies which exists between them, a feud which is 
partially religious and partially racial. It is unfair 
to deny them the right of settling their own 
quarrels in their own way. Their way of 
settling their differences is not ours. We should 
not forget the traditions that have passed from 
sire to son. When the kettle is as black as the 
pot, it is surely absurd to describe the kettle as 
immaculate and condemn the poor pot for its 
Satanic colour. 

Let us now consider the western Caucasus, where 
the Georgians predominate. Here, as in Great 
Russia, the land question was the main factor in 
the situation. Onginally Georgia was divided 
into great estates owned by the nobility. Com- 
parisons are,difficult, but as far as I can ascertain 
there was more sympathy between the peasantry 
and the nobility in this country than either in 
Great Russia or the Ukraine. But both nobility 
and peasants were indolent, and, in addition, the 
nobility were careless and extravagant. Thus the 
Armenians got a foothold in the country, just 
at first as labourers and afterwards as traders. 
Similarly, Tartars and Russians also got their 
foothold. Thus there resulted the mixture of 
races to which I have already alluded. There 
also happened that which has happened in so 
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many other countries. The cunning and energetic 
traders to a great extent bought out the indolent 
and extravagant nobles. 

With the revolution came the confiscation of 
estates and the establishment of peasant proprietor- 
ships. With the fall of the Provisional Govern- 
ment came the Bolshevik propaganda. To this 
latter the Georgian peasants were not deaf, but 
they did not fall victims to it like the peasants of 
Great Russia. Perhaps this was due to the fact 
that even after the revolution there still existed 
some bond of sympathy with their former lords 
and masters, the nobles. Perhaps, also, it was 
due to their inherited spirit of nationalism. Russia 
had broken, and the hour had struck for the asser- 
tion of Georgia as a nation once again. But never- 
theless the Georgians have “ flirted’’ with Bol- 
shevism. It was among the Russian working- 
classes throughout the Caucasus that by far the 
larger majority of sympathisers with the Bolshevik 
movement were found. Even now, after govern- 
ments have been established, which the Peace 
Conference has for the time being recognised as 
autonomous, and some of which may ultimately 
be recognised as sovereign international states, 
there exists among the Russians a dangerous 
Bolshevik organisation. 

History presents no picture of confusion like that 
which existed in this part of the world when the 
Turks invaded the country in August, 1918. Its 
inhabitants had been subjects of one of the powers 
in the Entente group, of a power that had vanished 
into night. The Turks invaded the country as the 
enemies of the Entente and as the protectors of 
their Mussulman co-religionists. The war between 
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the two great groups of powers were still in progress. 
Bolshevik Russia had made peace with Germany, 
but was intent on absorbing the various nationalities 
which had been the offspring of the revolution and 
its collapse. These latter nationalities, despite the 
fact that within them were movements for a re- 
united Russia, and even for the restoration of the 
monarchy, were bent on the achievement of their 
sovereign independence. In addition, they were 
contending against Bolshevism from within and 
from Central Russia from without. They knew not 
what to expect, for the star of the Central Powers 
was setting. 

Such a situation would not naturally tend to 
diminish their inter-tribal hatred or to diminish 
their internecine proclivities. With the Turkish 
occupation of Baku in August, 1918, the oppor- 
tunity came to avenge the massacre of the Tartars 
in March of the same year. Nuri Pasha, the Turkish 
Commander-in-Chief, gave the Tartars the hint, 
and once more in the tragic history of that city 
its streets ran red with blood. 

It is estimated that during the three days in 
which the demons of race hatred, religious fanaticism, 
and vengeance were let loose fifteen thousand people 
were massacred. I have it from a witness, who in 
her barricaded house watched the scene in the 
Para Pet (one of the central squares in Baku), that 
hatred reached such ferocity that the Tartars sucked 
the blood of their child victims. They had some- 
thing to avenge for the massacre of their own 
children six months before. 

Let us turn from the Eastern Caspian to Turkestan. 
The Turkomans are a peaceful race, and only want 
to be left to themselves. I can give the following 
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on undeniable authority. Some Englishmen found 
themselves in a part of Turkestan where no English- 
man had been seen before. The local Turkomans in- 
vited them to constitute themselves into a mission 
to the British Foreign Office, praying that Turkestan 
might be made a British Protectorate. Our country- 
men asked them: ‘“‘ Why seek our protection, when 
you know nothing about us?” They replied: 
‘We have had the Russians, who tyrannised over 
us; we have had the Germans, who robbed us; 
we have had the Americans, who exploited us; 
and we have had the Bolsheviks, who murdered 
us; but we know we can trust in the justice and 
protection of Great Britain.” 

Apart from this incident, it is an authenticated 
fact that Turkestan has sought the protection of 
England. 

In Transcaspia (the province of Turkestan which 
is contiguous to the Caspian) a man of strong char- 
acter and iron will had established a government— 
President Kune. A Russian by birth and a railway- 
man by calling, he created law and order out of 
anarchy. He had no scruples in dealing with the 
Bolsheviks as they had dealt with others. But 
more will be found in the following chapters 
concerning this fine personality. 

Out of this chaotic situation there were evolved ten 
“governments ’’ or, as they prefer to be called, 
“‘ republics ”—in the northern Caucasus the Don, 
the Kuban, the Terskey, the Osetin, and the In- 
goushey Republics; on the Black Sea coast the 
Georgian Republic; in Central Caucasia the Ar- 
menian Republic, and on the shores of the Caspian 
the Azerbaidjan and the Transcaspian Republic. 
One short-lived government, whose capital was some 
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fifty miles inland from Petrovsk, was known as 
the Hill Government. 

I have given the number of Republics as ten, 
but this refers to the time I left the Caucasus in 
August, 1919. By now there may be one or two 
more—or perhaps less. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
THE ‘‘ DUNSTER’’ FORCE—ATTEMPT TO SAVE BAKU 


In the realms that formerly owed allegiance to the 
Ottoman Sultan there were many enemies of the 
Turkish Government. Centuries of misgovernment 
had told their tale. 

The success of the Arab movement had suggested 
the idea that other anti-Ottoman peoples might 
be roused to strike a blow for their liberties and thus 
hasten the fall of the crumbling Turkish Empire. 

The black story of massacres and atrocities com- 
mitted against the Armenians is a long one. These 
people had suffered at the hands of the Turks as 
few people in the world’s history had ever suffered. 
It was but natural to expect that, efficiently aided 

and efficiently led, they would strike for their liberty 
and their vengeance. 

Scattered throughout the Empire there were 
Greeks and others of the various peoples who are 
vaguely described by the comprehensive word 
‘“‘ Levantine.”” There were also the Kurds of 
Northern Persia and of Kurdistan, who were anti- 
Turk. Although Russia, as a nation, had ceased 
to exist, there were yet Russians who bitterly re- 
sented the Turkish invasion of the Caucasus. The 
Cossacks of the Don and the Russian population 
of the Caucasus were eager to resist any attempt 
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by the Turks to dominate the Caucasus. But the 
Caucasus was a house divided against itself. The 
Russians and Armenians were anti-Turk. The 
Georgians welcomed anything that was anti-Rus- 
sian. The Tartaws were pro-Turk, as was but 
natural from the ‘bond of religion, and in a vague 
sense the bond of a common origin. 

The Arabs were disunited and unorganised, yet 
with our aid they had made a combined effort 
against the Ottoman Empire. A certain analogy 
existed between the situation in the Caucasus and 
Kurdistan towards the end of 1917 to that which 
existed in Arabia before June 5, 1916, when the 
Grand Shereef threw off the Turkish allegiance 
and declared the independence of the Hejaz. But 
there was a common sympathy of creed, customs, 
and origin among the various Arab tribes. No 
such ties existed between the anti-Turk elements 
of the Caucasus and of Kurdistan. The task of 
arousing and co-ordinating an anti-Turkish move- 
ment in these regions was one fraught with 
difficulties. Nevertheless the attempt was worth 
the trying. If successful, it would hasten the 
Turkish collapse. If unsuccessful, it would entail 
but small sacrifice. 

It was with this object that early in 1918 there 
was organised in Mesopotamia a force known 
officially as the ‘‘ Dunster” force. It was so 
named after its leader, General Dunsterville. 
Among the troops in Mesopotamia it was known 
as the “‘ Hush, hush” force on account of the 
secrecy in which its objects and movements were 
wrapt. The existence of this force from its initia- 
tion until its final dispersal, after the fall of Baku 
in September, 1918, was one of the well-guarded 
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secrets of the war. Its mame was never men- 
tioned in the Press, and outside the War Cabinet 
and certain sections of the Admiralty and War 
Office staffs its existence was unknown in England. 

The force consisted of some two hundred officers 
and some four hundred non-commissioned officers, 
all men of war experience and specially selected 
from other fronts. These men were selected for 
various qualifications, some for their knowledge 
of languages, some for their local knowledge, some 
for their powers of organisation—but there was 
one qualification essential to them all, and that 
was “‘dash’”’ and determination. Taken as a 
whole, no finer collection of men had ever set forth 
to battle in the wilds. Alas that its end should 
not have justified the hopes of its beginning, hopes 
that seemed so fair ! 

The object of the expedition was to recruit and 
train units from among the anti-Turkish popula- 
tions of Northern Persia, Armenia, and the Caucasus, 
and thus deal a blow on the Turkish flank. It 
can thus be readily understood that the men of 
this force had to be more than soldiers. They had 
to create a force, and the raw material with which 
they had to deal consisted of Kurds, Armenian 
Russians, and people of various other races, which 
inhabit a part of the world where so many types of 
humanity commingle. 

No better selection for the leader of such a force 
could have been made than that of General Dunster- 
ville. He was a soldier of ability, but what even 
more than his military qualifications fitted him 
for the part was his strong and charming per- 
sonality. He was a linguist of rare ability. I 
am not prepared to say how many languages he 
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spoke, but he spoke Russian fluently, although 
at the time he reached Northern Persia he had 
been twenty years out of Russia. It is related of 
him that at one of the many meetings in which 
he harangued the local notables, he spoke succes- 
sively in four different languages. His methods 
of interview were impressive, his power of self- 
control beyond the ordinary. I have heard him 
described as the Grand Seigneur. Certainly the 
methods he adopted and which he inculcated in 
his command were those of a Grand Seigneur. 
He realised that to be princely impresses the 
Eastern mind, and princeliness he demanded of 
all his subordinates. He instituted a liberal allow- 
ance in lieu of rations for his officers and non- 
commissioned officers, and so enabled them to 
spend money freely, a method of gaining popularity 
by no means novel but certainly effective, at least 
in the East. Incidentally it might be mentioned 
that he instituted a two-hour Daylight Saving 
Bill for his command. This was not quite a success 

Let us leave the “Dunster” Force for the 
present to introduce a personality who was inti- 
mately connected with it, and who loomed large 
in the events of Northern Persia and the Caucasus 
between 1917 and I9g19. 

General Lazarus Bicherakoff was before the 
revolution a colonel of cavalry in the old Russian 
Army. He is a man between thirty and forty 
years of age, and is by birth an Ossyetin Cossack. 
In appearance he is moderately tall and dark. 
What is most impressive about him is his dark 
flashing eyes and his wiry well-built figure. He 
had been severely wounded, and as a consequence 
walks with a stick. Despite his lameness, however, 
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he looks the born cavalry leader. The expres- 
sion ‘‘A magnetic personality” is eminently 
applicable to him. 

When, after the revolution, the Russian Army 
in Northern Persia melted to a rabble, an attempt 
was made to retain as volunteers as many as pos- 
sible. But this attempt was a failure. General 
Baratoff succeeded only in collecting about six 
hundred officers and three hundred men. It was 
then that Colonel Bicherakoff came on the scene 
with his eight hundred cavalry. The latter had 
already volunteered. It is a tribute to the per- 
sonality of Bicherakoff that his men followed, 
where other leaders failed to get a volunteer. 
But not only did they follow him in the turmoil 
of the collapse of a great army, but they remained 
loyal to him until the final disbandment of the 
Bicherakoff Force in March, 1919. 

The ‘‘ Dunster”? Force was the first British 
Force in Northern Persia. They had much to 
contend against. Enemy agents had obtained a 
firm footing in the country. There was the de- 
moralising effect of the demoralised rabble, that 
once had been the Russian Army. Not only this, 
but the wave of Bolshevism was spreading south. 
The Persian democrats were pro-Bolshevik and anti- 
British. To add to their difficulties, the situation 
in the extreme north, on the southern shores of 
the Caspian, was a delicate one. 

As has been already mentioned, it was not in- 
frequent for Persian khans to disown their allegiance 
to the Shah. Over the territory along the south- 
eastern corner of the Caspian, and comprised 
roughly between Kasvin, Resht, Lenkoran, and 
almost as far east as Tabriz, there rulcd a khan, 
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who had proclaimed his independence and claimed 
absolute sovereignty. He was known as Kuchi 
Khan, and if ever the history of Persia during the 
present century comes to be written, his name 
will loom large. Kuchicwas a man well past his 
prime, but one of the strongest men in Persia. 
He was ably supported by his chief of staff, Hadji 
Ahmet. In fact, throughout, the latter was the 
chief source of trouble from the British point of 
view. The policy of Kuchix Khan was that of 
the opportunist—that is to say, he played off 
British against Turk, or Turk against Bolshevik, 
as best suited the plans which his clever and subtle 
brain conceived. But Hadji Ahmet was an in- 
corrigible pro-Turk, and thus his influence was 
ever thrown in the scales against the British. 

One of the sources of Kuchi Khan’s strength 
was a society known as the Janglis. I have heard 
this term used in reference to a tribe in Northern 
Persia. In reality the term is political and not 
ethnological. The society is a social democratic 
one, and was formed orginally by Persian students. 
It was at one time known by its Russian name, 
Lyesnaya Bratya (the Brotherhood of the Forest). 

The Persians can hardly be described as a military 
race, but nevertheless the Janglis formed a well- 
disciplined, fairly well-armed, and a formidable 
fturce. ~ 

It is thus not difficult to understand how Kuchi 
Khan maintained his sovereignty over the territory 
which he claimed. In a country where might is 
right, he had behind him the might. Both the 
Turks and the Bolsheviks were seeking an alliance 
with him, and the Janglis were openly sympathisers 
with the Bolsheviks. While maintaining his own 
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political independence, he knew he would, if 
needs be, find an ally in either the Ottomans or 
the Bolsheviks, either of whom promised to be the 
ruling power. The Government in Teheran had 
neither the morale nor the military strength to 
attempt his overthrow. We had no force in 
Northern Persia other than the nucleus to which 
allusion has already been made, and that nucleus 
was impotent until it could enroll and train a 
force from the local populations. 

Thus there arose one of those complicated and 
delicate situations of which both Persia and the 
Caucasus were so fruitful. To deal successfully 
with such a situation required diplomatic ability 
of no mean order. The man who had to face it 
was a soldier, upon whose shoulders already lay 
heavy the burden of his purely military responsi- 
bilities. The ‘“‘ Dunster’’ Force soon set about 
getting control of the country. As has already 
been mentioned, famine was at its height. They 
organised relief work. They superintended the 
improvement and construction of roads. Thus a 
main road was built, which connected Mesopotamia 
with the Russian road at Hamadan. It has been 
said that there is no evil—even a world war—so 
bad that there is no good in it. The military 
roads which the Bnitish constructed in Northern 
Persia will remain a permanent asset in the 
development of that country. 

But events were occurring further north which 
caused General Dunsterville to cast his eyes towards 
the Caspian and Tiflis. The Caucasus lay at the 
mercy of Turkey. Ifthe Turks got a hold on the great 
highway to southern and western Asia, Northern 
Persia would also be at their mercy. The Bolsheviks 
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had advanced south to the shores. of. ali: and. 


had occupied Enzeli, an important. port: through: ©: 


which traffic between Persia and the main Caspian 
ports had been maintained. Kuchi Khan had 
become an ally of the Bolsheviks, and between 
him and the British there practically existed a 
state of war. 

General Dunsterville decided on the bold course 
of proceeding with a mission to Tiflis, the capital 
of the Caucasus, in order to rally Armenians, 
Cossacks, and other loyal Russians against the 
Turkish invasion. He must have realised that 
such a course meant putting his hand in the lion’s 
mouth, because he could not cross the Caspian 
without negotiating with the Bolsheviks who 
occupied Enzeli. For the latter place the British 
mission set out, but were stopped by order of the 
Bolshevik Committee. General Dunsterville re- 
quested an interview, which was granted. At 
this interview the presiding commissare’s first 
words to the British General were: ‘‘ We have no 
objection to you personally, but you wear the 
crown on your uniform, and that is objectionable 
to us.” 

In one of his fine speeches and in fluent Russian 
General Dunsterville explained his object—to get 
with his mission to Tiflis. He was told that his re- 
quest would not be granted. During the night the 
Bolshevik Committee decided to arrest the British 
mission. Luckily a Russian officer attached to 
the mission (Lieut. Zyppaloff, of the late Imperial 
Russian Guard) discovered the Bolshevik intention 
and warned his chief. There was but one course 
open to them, and that was to escape, if they could. 
Thirteen officers thus started in the early hours of the 
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y morning i in ‘one ‘automobile on a hazardous journey 


- : through the Bolshevik lines and through the country 


of the then hostile Kuchi<Khan. They reached 
Kasvin safely and finally Hamadan, which had 
become the headquarters of the force. Thus ended 
the first effort of the “Dunster” Force to thwart 
the Turks. The attempt may be criticised as 
hazardous and rash ; futile it was, as events proved. 
But what else was there to be done in such a 
situation? Whatever else may be said about it, it 
was a sporting effort and worthy of the men who 
undertook it. 

Let us now return to KuchikKhan. On the 
mountainous road between Kasvin and Menjil, 
and from there through the low bush country to 
Enzeli, his forces were a menace to the line of com- 
munication with the Caspian. Near a cemetery on 
the road between Kasvin and Menjil he held up a 
British convoy. But we made peace with him. 
Whether he suddenly conceived a liking for British 
soldiers, or whether he thought British gold would 
be acceptable, I am not prepared to say. In any 
case he was given the contract for the rations of the 
British forces in Northern Persia. One of the 
stipulations of peace was that we should return his 
prisoners, and this clause led to an unpleasant in- 
cident. Some of the prisoners had acted as British 
agents, and naturally it was not our intention to 
return thesemen. He came to the British camp one 
day and complained that we had not fully com- 
plied with this clause. Unfortunately he saw 
some of his own men, and, pointing to one, he said 
‘“‘T want that man.’ Thus one of our agents, who 
had served us well, had to be handed over to the 
vengeance of Kuchi:Khan. The peace with Kuchi 
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Khan naturally eased the situation, and especially 
when naval personnel and material were being hurried 
to the Caspian. 

It may here be permissible to anticipate and 
relate the ultimate fate of Kuchit-ultimate as far 
as I know. 

He was loyal to his treaty, and useful to the 
British. Doubtless his already well-filled coffers 
were further swelled by his various contracts with 
the British command. But the armistice with 
Turkey came in October, 1918, and the Bolsheviks 
had been driven from the Caucasus. Thus one 
possible and one de facto ally had vanished. There 
remained for him but to treat with the British 
command and the Teheran government. At last 
the latter decided on military action against the 
rebel khan, who had so long defied them. True 
to his Eastern sophistry he appealed to the British 
command. ‘I have made a peace with you, and 
helped you when you were in trouble, now you > 
must help me when I am in trouble.” I do not 
pretend to quote his actual words, but the above 
may be accepted as representing his arguments. 
What could British diplomacy do? It is true we had 
made a compact with him, but we recognised the 
Government of Teheran and never had recognised 
Kuchi Khan’s sovereignty, except in an emergency 
(and convenient) sense. We not only could not 
oppose the action of Teheran, but we were, accord- 
ing to the strict dictates of international relation- 
ship, bound to support it. Thus fell KuchirKhan. 
I heard of him as a fugitive on the shores of the 
Caspian shortly before I left the Caucasus in August, 
1919, but afterwards I heard he had returned to 
the realm over which once he reigned. Despite 
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his age, despite his fall, he will probably be heard 
of again, at least in Persia. 

I must now return to the “ Dunster” Force. 
When the situation was approaching a crisis, it 
was not likely that men of the calibre of the “ Dun- 
ster”? Force would be daunted by one failure. 
Once more the bold decision was taken. This 
was no less than to enter Baku with a mixed force 
of British, Russians, and any others obtainable, 
and save the city from the Turks. 

The Armenians had organised themselves and 
promised to fight with the British. The Persians 
had allowed Bicherakoff’s force to remain in Kasvin 
under their nominal command to guard Russian 
stores. This force was, of course, paid by the 
British, and was in reality under the British 
command. 

Thus it came about that in August, 1918, some 
twelve hundred troops, under the command of 
General Dunsterville, entered Baku. 

When the advance to the north was undertaken 
Bicherakoff’s Force formed the advanced guard. 
They landed at Alyat, and were the first to bear 
the brunt of the Turkish attack. 

But the odds were from the first heavily against 
the “‘ Dunster ’”’ Force. The Turks were superior 
in numbers and especially in artillery. The Russian 
naval flotilla was unreliable. The Tartars were 
not only in sympathy with the Turks, but were 
actively helping them. The position of the de- 
fenders had been betrayed to the enemy, and as 
a consequence the latter could place their shell 
with most effect during their successive bombard- 
ments. The British headquarters had been estab- 
lished in the Hétel Europe, and of course this 
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building received more than its share of Turkish 
shell. As showing how erratic the effect of the 
explosion of a shell sometimes is, it may be of 
interest to relate the following incident. An officer 
of the Inland Water Transport was working with 
his typist in a room of the Hétel Europe. A shell 
struck the building and completely wrecked the 
room in which they sat, yet the lady and the officer 
escaped without hurt. 

It may be asked why was the force left dans 
l'airf, unsupported and at the mercy of an enemy 
whose forces were superior. In the first place 
there was no British force nearer than Mesopotamia 
—that is to say, between three and four hundred 
miles. In the second place ‘old man Turk” at 
that time was putting up his last fight. They 
were then by no means defeated, and it is doubtful 
if reinforcements for Baku could have been spared 
from the Mesopotamia Expeditionary Force. 

About the second week in September, 1918, it 
became apparent that further resistance would be 
useless. They were faced with surrender or 
evacuation. They had expected that the Armenians 
would put up a staunch fight in defence of their 
hearths and homes, and their lives, but in this 
reckoning they had counted on an asset which did 
not exist. | 

Bicherakoff’s Force fought stubbornly against 
odds, but was forced south to Balasari (on the 
Baku-Batum railway, about twenty miles from 
the former). Here his position was rendered un- 
tenable by yet another element which I have not 
before mentioned in this chapter—the Bolsheviks 
of Baku. Finally they fought their way north 
to Petrovsk (on the western Caspian coast, about 
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two hundred and twenty miles north by west from 
Baku). 

It goes without saying that the British troops 
fought gallantly to the last. One battalion lost 
nearly all its officers. But the failure of the 
Armenians rendered their sacrifice in vain. Finally 
on the night of September 15, the evacuation was 
carried out by sea to Enzeli, and the following 
morning the Turkish flag flew over Baku. Follow- 
ing the evacuation came the dispersal of the 
“ Dunster ’’ Force. 

This ill-fated attempt to save Baku has been 
severely criticised both from the political and the 
military point of view. Whether the ‘‘ Dunster ”’ 
Force took upon themselves the impossible, or 
whether the impossible was set them as their task, 
the author does not propose to discuss. Un- 
doubtedly the evacuation of Baku was a severe 
blow to British prestige, but whatever prestige 
was lost by that untoward event was more than 
compensated for by the prestige which the ‘ Dun- 
ster’ Force individually gained for their country 
and for themselves. If they failed to gain any 
strategical advantage, their failure was due to 
their betrayal by the very people for whom they 
had risked their lives and reputations to save. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
THE BRITISH CASPIAN NAVAL EXPEDITION! 


It is obvious that there were but three methods by 
which a British naval force could be established 
on the Caspian. One was to send boats, such as 
motor-launches or coastal motor-boats, overland. 
The second was to obtain either by purchase or 
otherwise the already existing Russian flotilla of 
gunboats. The third was to arm and man by 
British naval personnel some of the merchant 
ships already on the Caspian. 

The first method would have necessitated trans- 
porting the boats, with their armament and stores, 
overland from Bagdad through Northern 
Mesopotamia and Persia, for, as the reader will 
remember, the Dardanelles-Black Sea route was 
at that time closed to us. There was no doubt 
that this feat of transport could have been accom- 
plished, because previously a similar and more 
difficult feat had been successfully carried out. 
I allude to the British naval expedition,* to Lake 
Tanganyika. With this expedition two motor 


4This expedition is peculiarly remarkable in one way. The Navy 
have always carried the Army. The Caspian Expedition is perhaps 
the first instance in naval and military history of the Army carrying 
the Navy (:.¢., by transporting personnel, guns, stores, etc., from the 
Persian Gulf, and later from the Black Sea, to the Caspian). 
® Under the command of Captain Spicer-Simson, D.S.O., R.N. 
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launches were transported from the west coast of 
Africa through the Belgian Congo to the heart of 
Africa, when they put an end for ever to German 
control on the great African lake. But there were 
other objections to this scheme. These small boats 
could carry guns only of such a size as would be 
valueless on the Caspian. It is true that boats 
capable of carrying torpedoes could have been 
sent, but torpedoes require air-compressing 
machinery—heavy plant to transport over the 
mountain roads of Persia. 

General Dunsterville had made an attempt to 
carry out the second scheme. He tried to pur- 
chase the Russian flotilla, but with the chaos that 
reigned it was difficult to discover who would be 
the sellers in the transaction. It is perhaps as 
well that this scheme failed, because we should 
have had to retain the Russian personnel and they 
were far from reliable. It is a peculiar fact that 
both in Russia and in Germany the collapse of 
discipline in the armed forces commenced in the 
fleets. It is also worthy of note that in Russia 
no class is more tainted with Bolshevism than the 
seaman class, naval as well as mercantile. They 
may for their own convenience serve the anti- 
Bolshevik cause, but, like the African savage who 
has been reared and educated in civilisation, they 
are always liable to revert. But as regards the 
Russian flotilla there is more to be said further 
on. 
There remained, therefore, but the third scheme. 
Apart from the question of transport there were 
difficulties to be faced in carrying out this scheme. 
The first question was how to obtain the ships. 
Under the Bolshevik régime all shipping had been 
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nationalised, and it was doubtful if the Bolshevik 
commissares would allow the British to acquire 
any ships. There was then the question of arm- 
ing and fitting out. In Baku there were ample 
resources, but although that city had not fallen 
at the time the naval expedition had been decided 
upon it was threatened, and we could not rely upon 
securing it as a naval base. There thus remained 
but the scanty resources of Enzeli and Krasnovodsk. 
The Admiralty decided that the expedition should 
be under the naval Commander-in-Chief of the 
East Indies station, and directed that the Com- 
modore of the Persian Gulf should command it. 
This latter officer proceeded to Baku, and, despite 
difficulties, obtained one ship before the evacua- 
tion. He returned to Kasvin to consult with the 
military staff, but there he had an accident which 
laid him up for several months. Fortunately 
Captain Washington, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.N.,Flag-Cap- 
tain to the Commander-in-Chief, had been sent to 
assist, and it was upon this officer that the heavy 
task and responsibility of fitting out and after- 
wards commanding the expedition fell. How he 
grappled with a complicated, ever-changing situa- 
tion, and how he overcame seemingly insurmount- 
able difficulties, is a story which once more illustrates 
the energy and resource of the British naval officer. 
In order to obviate the sending of shipwrights and 
artificers from England it had been decided that 
the work of fitting out and repairs should be under- 
taken by the Inland Water Transport, which was 
under the command of the Mesopotamia Expedi- 
tionary Force. The officers and men detached 
for the expedition were lent to the Navy, but in 
addition a staff of naval engineers and artificers 
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had been sent from the East India squadron. This 
staff was under Engineer-Commander O’Dogherty, 
‘C.M.G., R.N., and if ever a man succeeded in 
accomplishing the impossible feat of creating 
something out of nothing, it certainly was he. 

The fleet was fitted out from the only two 
possible bases for ship construction, Enzeli and 
Krasnovodsk. At the Persian port the workshops 
were few and the machinery of a rather elementary 
type. At Krasnovodsk there were scarcely any 
resources other than the rather elementary work- 
shops of the railway. It thus requires little imagina- 
tion to realise the difficulties of mounting four-inch 
guns, constructing magazines, and other structures 
necessary to convert a merchant ship into a fighting 
cruiser. The difficulties were not eased by the 
fact that the ships available were generally old. 

Nevertheless thanks to the ingenuity and resource 
of Engineer-Commander O’Dogherty the work was 
accomplished with these meagre resources. He 
had nothing to spare, and he wasted nothing. It 
is related of him that during his walks in Krasno- 
vodsk he used to pick up and bring back with him 
old bolts or any piece of iron he could find. These 
he made use of in arming his ships. But he blows 
not his own trumpet, nor does he wish that others 
should blow it for him, and I know the less I write 
in his praise the better he will be pleased. 

Difficult as the question of stores was, the labour 
question was to a certain extent in favour of the 
expedition. Despite his new-found liberty, which 
to him means the right to strike when he likes and 
to get drunk when he can, the Russian is a good 
workman. The tactful control of the British 
engineering staff eliminated strikes, and at both 
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bases there was little material upon which to get 
drunk. There was a shortage of food, and the 
system of rationing which was introduced had 
more effect even than high wages. 

Our first venture in the Caspian was the com- 
missioning of a ship aptly named the Venture. 
She had been obtained at Baku previous to the 
evacuation, and was commissioned by Commander 
Harrison, V.D., R.N.R. 

When the Turks occupied Baku most ships 
escaped either to Enzeli or Krasnovodsk. Some 
whose crews were Bolsheviks went to Astrakhan. 
It might be remarked that at this period, as regards 
the movement of ships the last people who had 
anything to say were the owners or the captains. 
The latter had to obey the orders of the crews. 
They were looked upon merely as_ conductors. 
The crews held meetings and decided on what 
orders they would give the captains. The latter 
had to obey at the risk of being thrown overboard. 
Most of the shipping of the Caspian was at the 
ports of Enzeli and Krasnovodsk. Following the 
commissioning of the Venture, the Allaverdi, Emilie 
Nobel, Asta, Bibtabat, Zoroaster, and Slava were 
armed and commissioned. They were light-draft 
tank-ships. Their tonnage averaged about 1,400 
tons gross and their draught from five to seven feet. 
From the naval point of view their weakness was 
lack of speed and manceuvring power. 

Meanwhile, while the engineering staff were prepar- 
ing the ships ; the personnel, guns, and ammunition 
were being transported over the mountain roads 
of Persia. Some idea of the transport difficulties 
which were overcome may be gathered if we con- 
sider the following figures. A 4.7 inch gun weighs 
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about four tons, and the mounting nearly as much. 
A hundred projectiles for the gun weigh about 
two tons. There were many guns and many 
rounds of ammunition, which had to climb the steep 
mountain passes of Northern Persia. 

The personnel was drawn from the East India 
squadron. It was a fitting finale to the long and 
adventurous commission of H.M.S. Fox. This 
ship’s company whom Commander Guy led to the 
Caspian had served four years on the East India 
station and on the still more trying service of the 
Red Sea patrol. The ship had been paid off, and the 
crew were actually on board a transport homeward 
bound, when the call for the Caspian came. 

Let us now consider the enemy forces opposed 
to this fleet. It is peculiar that by the time the 
British Caspian fleet had come into existence its 
original vaison d’étre had ceased to exist. With 
the armistice the danger to Persia and to Turkestan 
was removed. The moral effect of the allied victory 
rendered nugatory the activities of enemy emis- 
saries. It is perhaps a coincidence that when the 
fleet was ready there should be for it other and 
perhaps stiffer work than that for which it was 
originally intended. The task which the fleet had 
to accomplish was to wrest the naval control of the 
Caspian from the Bolsheviks. 

As has been already mentioned, Astrakhan and 
the north-eastern shores of the Caspian were in the 
hands of the Soviet Government. Thus practically 
north of the forty-second parallel of latitude the 
sea was dominated by the Bolshevik naval forces. 
It is true that the original Russian naval flotilla 
had declared for General Bicherakoff and had 
placed themselves under his command, but this 
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flotilla was a doubtful asset. The mutiny had 
deprived it of its officers. At this time there was 
in it but one officer who could be described as a 
naval officer in the proper sense of the term. The 
other “‘ officers ’’ were sailors elected by the crews. 
We know that a military officer can be trained in a 
few months, but it is not so with the naval officer. 
His training is a matter of years. But worse than 
the lack of officers was the fact that the crews were 
tainted with Bolshevism. It soon became evident 
that the most which could be expected from them 
was neutrality. 

Astrakhan and the mouth of the Volga was the 
hostile naval base. But the naval force actually 
at Astrakhan was a matter of minor consideration. 
The danger for our squadron lay not in the Caspian 
but in the Baltic. Through the Volga the naval 
command at Astrakhan had to a large extent at 
its disposal the resources of the old Russian Imperial 
Baltic Fleet. The question as to what ships could 
be brought down the river was one to which no 
definite answer was obtainable, but no doubt 
existed that large torpedo-boat destroyers, torpedo- 
boats, stores, and ammunition could be obtained 
from the northern naval base. 

There was one factor, however, which was in 
favour of the British Caspian squadron, and that 
was, there was a British squadron at the time 
operating in the Baltic. This squadron would 
probably cause the Soviet authorities in Petrograd 
to hesitate as to what naval resources they could 
spare for the Caspian. 

It was difficult to obtain accurate knowledge of 
the naval preparations which were being made in 
Astrakhan. As regards intelligence work, the 
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enemy had in every way the advantage, because 
throughout the Caspian shores they everywhere 
had sympathisers. We sent agents, some of whom 
never returned. It was early ascertained, however, 
that the Astrakhan naval command had taken a 
leaf out of our own book. They, too, were arming 
merchant ships. It was ascertained that at least 
six ships had been converted into armed cruisers— 
the Dielo, Kolomno, Kaspe, Makaroff, Vega, and the 
Communist. No doubt existed that at least three 
large torpedo-boat destroyers had arrived, as well 
as several torpedo-boats. It was also rumoured 
that submarines had been brought down, but this 
rumour we were unable either to confirm or refute. 
They were never used against our fleet, and in any 
case submarines are unsuited for the North Caspian 
owing to its shallowness. It was also known that 
the Soviet authorities had adopted the same method 
of obtaining officers as had been adopted in the 
army—that is, compelling officers of the old Russian 
Imperial Navy to serve by keeping their families 
as hostages. There was a silver lining to the 
cloud in that officers would not put their best into 
the service of a cause which they abhorred. The 
fact would have more effect in naval than in military 
warfare. It is easier for a commanding officer 
of a ship to persuade his ship’s company that the 
enemy ship they are fighting is superior to their 
own than it is for the commanding officer of a unit 
in land warfare to persuade his men that they are 
fighting against odds. The former can always 
invent some plausible intelligence as to his oppo- 
nent’s armament or other fighting qualities, while 
the latter, in emphasising his enemy’s superior 
strength, lays himself open to the suspicion of 
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cowardice or of treachery. But it was not alone 
the numerical superiority of the enemy’s fleet 
which gave cause for grave anxiety. Our ships 
had been armed with guns sent from the reserves 
of the East India station. On a distant station 
like the latter modern up-to-date guns are not to 
be found. The enemy’s ships, on the other hand, 
were armed with the most modern guns of the late 
Russian Imperial Navy. Thus the four-inch guns 
in our fleet were of an early pattern and hopelessly 
outranged by the corresponding Russian guns. 
In making this statement I am in no way criticising 
authority. The fleet had to be hurriedly brought 
into being, and naturally the guns had to be brought 
from the readiest available sources. This weakness 
was soon remedied when, with the collapse of 
Turkey, the Dardanelles—Black Sea route—was 
opened. 

Another serious consideration was the supply 
of ammunition. There always existed the possi- 
bility of the fleet being forced to a prolonged 
action, and with it the grave risk of shortage of 
ammunition. Our source of supply was over a 
long line of communication and over mountain 
snows. 

Another advantage which the enemy possessed 
was that they had torpedo-boat destroyers, which 
possessed both speed and manceuvring power, 
while our ships were slow and clumsy. 

As stated before, the personnel to man the ships 
was sent through Persia, but in addition to the 
British personnel Russians were also employed. 
The former constituted the combatant parts of 
the ships’ companies, #.e., gun crews. They con- 
sisted of bluejackets and Royal Marines. The 
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engine-room complements, and partially the naviga- 
tion staffs, were Russians. The original Russian 
masters of the ships and some of their officers were 
retained, but of course under the command of the 
British naval officer in command of the ship. The 
relation between the British naval officer in com- 
mand and the Russian captain was somewhat 
similar to that of the captain of a British man-of- 
war and his navigator. 

The Admiralty had decided that the White 
Ensign should fly on the Caspian, but owing 
to the susceptibilities of patriotic Russians (such 
people do still exist) the fleet flew the St. 
Andrew's Cross, the ensign of the old Imperial 
Navy. 

The intention of the Admiralty was afterwards 
carried out, after events which shall subsequently 
be described. 

From the above, it is hoped, a glimpse may be 
obtained of the difficulties which faced those who 
brought into being the British Naval Caspian Force. 
The success of the expedition was due mainly to 
the energy, resourcefulness, and determination 
of two men—Captain Washington, C.M.G., D.S.O., 
R.N., and Engineer-Commander O’Dogherty, 
C.M.G., R.N. No discipline is so fine or so 
rigid that the magic effect of magnetic personality 
cannot spur one to further and greater effort. 
Both these men were endowed with that great 
gift. 
The enemy had the advantage of superior force. 
Had their spirit been the same as the British force 
the latter would have come to a tragic end at its 
birth. 

It was the prestige of the British Navy and that 
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alone which enabled the British Caspian Naval 
Expedition to accomplish its task in the teeth of 
difficulties and before an enemy whose strength 
was superior. 


CHAPTER NINE 
INTERVIEW WITH BICHERAKOFF 


MEANWHILE the Mesopotamia Expedition was fast 
moving to its triumph, and British troops were 
advancing through Northern Persia to the Caspian 
shores. The force which succeeded the dispersed 
“Dunster ’”’ Force was known as the “ Norper”’ 
Force. In command of this force was a major- 
general whose career in Mesopotamia had been 
meteoric. He had served in France as a captain 
in the Seaforth Highlanders, was wounded, 
and won the Military Cross. He joined the 
Mesopotamia Force, still as a captain, and in less 
than two years became a major-general. He is 
one of the few officers who wear both the M.C. and 
the C.B. 

In October, 1918, the armistice with Turkey was 
signed, but it was one thing to sign an armistice 
with the Turk ; it was quite another to enforce its 
conditions. The Turks remained in occupation 
of Baku and were threatening our ally, General 
Bicherakoff, farther north in Petrovsk. 

The attitude of the Russian flotilla was enigmati- 
cal. They acknowledged the authority of General 
Bicherakoff, but nevertheless there were grounds 
for suspecting that they were parleying with the 
Turks as well as with the Bolsheviks. 
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I must here introduce another personality, 
Colonel Voskresensky, commissionaire for the flotilla 
and for maritime affairs under General Bicherakoff. 

Voskresensky was a Cossack of about thirty 
years of age, of fair complexion and slim figure. 
His real rank was that of a captain of gendarmerie, 
but revolutions are apt to accelerate promotion. 
He was well known in Baku, especially in the 
haunts of revelry. One day in October the staff 
at Enzeli received an intimation from him that he 
desired an interview. He arrived by night in the 
gunboat Astvabad. The interview with the G.O.C. 
39th Brigade, and the senior naval officer, took 
place at midnight, but it did little to clear up the 
situation. Voskresensky was excited and illogical. 
He, of course, indignantly denied that there were 
any grounds for the suspicion that he had been 
parleying with the Turks. 

It was about this time that the British squadron 
became a “ fleet in being.’’ To have an efficient 
fighting squadron it is necessary to exercise together 
in manceuvre the ships composing it. For this 
purpose Captain Washington, C.M.G., put to sea 
with five ships on November 4, 1918. In addition 
to manceuvre, however, a visit to General Bicherakoff 
in Petrovsk was contemplated. The task which 
lay before General Thomson at this period was to 
enforce the terms of the armistice. The first step 
towards this end was to compel the Turks to with- 
draw from Baku. 

For political more than for military reasons it 
had been decided to invite General Bicherakoff 
to co-operate in the reoccupation of Baku. The 
fact that a Russian force was co-operating with 
the British would obviate any suspicions that we 
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had come to the Caucasus to “ grab.’’ Accord- 
ingly a staff officer, Major Radcliffe Smith, M.C., 
joined the senior naval officer’s ship, the President 
Kruger, bearing with him his general’s invitation. 

On the morning of November 6, 1918, the squadron 
arrived off Petrovsk. There for the first time we 
met the Russian flotilla. The latter gave at the 
least one good sign of discipline and of good feel- 
ing. As the ship flying the British senior officer’s 
pennant passed them, they paid the usual compli- 
ments according to recognised international naval 
custom. On this particular morning the Caspian 
was giving an exhibition of what it could do. The 
wind blew hard, and heavy seas were running out- 
side the breakwater. The harbour was crowded 
with shipping, and it was noticed that most of the 
ships were pointed with their bows to seawards. 
But this was not the only surprise in store for us. 
From the not far distant hills there resounded the 
booming of artillery. What was happening? We 
soon learned. The Turks were attacking Petrovsk ! 

Petrovsk presented a dismal spectacle as we 
motored through its narrow streets that chilly 
morning and up the steep hill which surrounded 
the harbour. We found Bicherakoff and his chief 
of staff in a saloon carriage on the railway. It was 
the first time I had met him. I realised that I 
had met a leader of magnetic personality, and had 
the privilege of commencing a friendship which 
stood the test of many trying days, and which 
still lasts. It struck me that the same paralle! 
existed between Bicherakoff and his chief of staf 
—Colonel Martini—as existed in the days of Watcr- 
loo between Bliicher and his chief of staff, Gneisnau. 
Bliicher, the dashing leader, left to himself had 
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only one idea, and that was to co-operate with the 
Duke of Wellington against the advancing army of 
Napoleon, but he was held back by his suspicious 
chief of staff, who mistrusted the British Commander- 
in-Chief. If we may compare great historical events 
to the comparatively small, so it was with 
Bicherakoff and Marting’.The former was inclined 
to co-operate but the latter was suspicious of 
British intentions. 

Bicherakoff was informed of the signing of the 
armistice between the Allies and Turkey, and that 
at last peace in the world was in sight. His reply 
was a dramatic gesture as he pointed to the Taresky 
Tau Hill, from which machine-guns were at the 
moment rattling. 

When presented with the letter from General 
Thomson inviting him to co-operate in the re- 
occupation of Baku, he replied somewhat petulantly 
with an Eastern metaphor—“ This is the letter 
of a rich man to a poor one.”’ He complained of 
Jack of support on our part and stated his unwill- 
ingness to leave Petrovsk. He also remarked 
that these might be “his last days ’’—whether 
he meant his last days on this planet or in Petrovsk 
was not quite clear. He also stated that he had 
three days before informed the Turkish com- 
- mander who was at the moment attacking him 
that an armistice had been concluded between 
the Allies and Turkey, and that he considered 
this armistice binding as regards himself. To this 
he had received no reply from the Turkish com- 
mander. He then suggested that a mixed mission 
of Allied officers should be sent under a flag of 
truce to interview the Turkish commander. This 
was agreed to, and it was decided that Major 
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Radcliffe Smith, with Lieut. Derbyshire, as British 
representatives, Lieut. Verthel, of the French 
Army and French military attaché, and Col. 
Kopouzoff of his own staff should proceed under 
flag of truce to the Turkish lines. 

During the interview Bicherakoff, as was only to 
be expected, was continually interrupted by reports 
coming in from his front. The man was in a nervous 
condition, and evidently anxious as to the result 
of the action which was then in progress. It 
struck me that it was rather unfair to force upon 
him an interview at a time when his whole attention 
should have been given to the very serious military 
situation which confronted him. Nevertheless, 
with true Russian hospitality, caviare, vodka, and 
cognac were produced to lubricate the working of 
an interview which seemed fraught with friction. 

After the departure of the mission to the Turkish 
commander the naval question was put to Bichera- 
koff. He confessed that the crews of the Russian 
flotilla had Bolshevik sympathies, and that his hold 
over them was slight. When asked if they would 
co-operate with the British squadron he answered 
evasively. There then arose an interesting question 
of international law. The decision on it was clear 
to me, but I have to confess I failed my chief in 
not emphasising my opinion. 

Bicherakoff asked that two of the British ships 
should assist him by shelling the Turkish flank. 
We had agreed to an armistice with Turkey. If 
we acceded to this request, would we break faith ? 
The armistice was not only with Great Britain, 
but with the Allied Powers. The answer to the 
question seemed to be that an armistice holds good 
only as long as both signatories conform to its 
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stipulations. But then, again, there arose the 
question of the status of Bicherakoff’s force. He, 
in his intense patriotism, insisted that his force was 
Russian, although they were financed by Great 
Britain. But the Russian Empire and, after it, 
the Russian Republic, had gone to dust. Was 
Bicherakoff’s force included in the term “‘ Allies ” ? 
We shuffled out of the riddle by answering that he 
had his own gunboats which could carry out this 
work. At this moment Voskresensky entered the 
carriage. Voskresensky had much experience of 
horses but none of ships, but on this occasion the 
horseman’s verdict as to what ships could do or 
not do was sound. He pointed out that the only 
assistance which could be given from the sea was 
by indirect fire, and that, of course, steady gun 
platforms were necessary for this purpose. If his 
small gunboats were sent to sea in the weather 
which then prevailed they would roll their guns 
under. 

Arguments on international law were put forward 
by both sides, but in the end Bicherakoff’s request 
was refused, a mistake for which I have already 
confessed my own share of responsibility. 

The intention of the Admiralty was that the 
British squadron should fly the White Ensign, and 
naturally both officers and men of the squadron 
were keenly desirous of sailing under the British 
naval flag. It was suggested to Bicherakoff that 
in the ships of the British squadron the naval flag 
of Great Britain should be hoisted. His reply was 
pathetically patriotic to the vanished empire which 
he had served so well. With the aid of his stick he 
stood up, pale and trembling. His words were 
hissed rather than spoken. He said the Caspian 
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was a Russian sea and no foreign ensign had ever 
flown its waters. If he permitted a foreign ensign 
on the Caspian his prestige would be gone for ever. 

In answer to the argument that British sailors 
must fight under their own flag he assented to 
the White Ensign being hoisted if the British 
squadron went into action. 

It was suggested to him that the shipping of the 
Caspian was in a state of chaos and that a British 
officer should be appointed to re-organise it. This 
suggestion he warmly welcomed. In the light of 
subsequent events it was strange that we treated 
Bicherakoff as the Dictator of the Caspian. We 
then neither knew nor recognised the power of the 
Azerbaidjan Government, still less did we know the 
small part which Bicherakoff was destined to play 
before that government. 

Let us now return to the mission to the Turkish 
lines. There was at first some difficulty in finding 
what would serve as a white flag. A Cossack 
orderly produced a serviette, but it was thought 
this would hardly give safety in these days of 
long-range guns. Finally a sheet was produced 
and somehow mastheaded in the motor which 
carried the party. Between the two fronts they 
at one time had cause for anxiety. One of the 
British armed cars which had been lent to Bichera- 
koff seized the golden opportunity of making an 
advance by following the white flag. In such 
circumstances the enemy would of course be justified 
in firing upon both. But the Turks either did not 
notice the ruse or else they did one of those little 
acts of chivalry which have always been character- 
istic of the Ottoman army. 

The remonstration against the breach of the 
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armistice was met by the Turkish commander with 
characteristic Eastern philosophy. His reply was 
that neither he nor his officers were serving under 
the Sultan. They were merely instructors to the 
army of the Azerbaidjan Republic, which had 
declared war upon Bicherakoff. On the staff of the 
Turkish commander was a Tartar officer of the 
old Imperial Russian Army, who was still in his 
Imperial uniform. Against such sophistry argument 
was useless, and so the mission returned. 

Meanwhile on the piers and quays of the harbour 
the unfortunate Armenian refugees were crowded 
—men, women, and children—scrambling to get 
on board a ship of any kind which would save them 
from the fate they so well knew awaited them, 
when the Turks would be masters of the town. 

About 6 p.m. Bicherakoff gave orders for the 
evacuation. While refugees were pouring into the 
merchant ships the British squadron sailed. So 
ended a day of much talk and no achievement. 
The only achievement was that the Turks captured 
Petrovsk. 


CHAPTER TEN 
BRITISH REOCCUPATION OF BAKU 


As a first step towards the reoccupation of Baku 
the headquarters of the ‘‘ Norper’’ Force were 
transferred from Kasvin to Enzeli, on the Caspian. 
General Thomson then sent a staff officer, Major 
Radcliffe Smith, M.C., to Baku with a letter to Nuri 
Pasha, the Turkish commander-in-chief. In this 
letter the request was made that the Turkish com- 
mander should inform the British General as to 
the date on which the Turkish retreat from the 
Caucasus would be begun. The Turkish com- 
mander was also informed in the same letter that, 
failing a satisfactory and immediate reply, the 
British general himself would fix a date. 

As was only to be expected, a characteristically 
evasive reply was sent from the Ottoman head- 
quarters. But by this time Admiral Sir Somerset 
Gough Calthorpe had led the Allied squadron through 
the Dardanelles to Constantinople. The govern- 
ment of the Sultan was powerless. The question 
of the evacuation of the Caucasus had been referred 
to London, and pressure had been exerted at Con- 
stantinople. Num Pasha could no longer resist the 
British demand nor evade the orders of his own 
government. Accordingly November 17 was fixed 
for the British reoccupation of Baku. 
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In the meantime British troops had been grad- 
ually concentrating at Enzeli, and ships had been 
requisitioned to convey them north. Bicherakoff’s 
wounded dignity had been appeased and he had 
consented to co-operate. 

On November 16 an “ Armada” sailed from 
Enzeli such as had never before been seen on the 
waters of the Caspian. The troops were embarked 
in about twenty ships of various speeds, sizes, and 
descriptions. 

The British squadron furnished the escort, and 
the ‘“‘ Armada ”’ was under the command of Captain 
Washington, C.M.G., R.N., who flew his pennant in 
the President Kruger. It is not difficult even for 
the non-sailor mind to imagine that the manceu- 
vring of this heterogeneous collection of ships was no 
easy matter. Excellent seamen as the Russian 
captains were, they never had before any experi- 
ence of handling their ships in company. However, 
the British ships acted as whips and brought their 
pack home in good order. 

On a sunny Sunday morning the escort and con- 
voy appeared off Baku. The Russian squadron 
joined in the roadstead, Bicherakoff himself being 
on board his favourite ship, the Astrabad. 

Although there were no troops in the convoy other 
than British, it was decided for obvious political 
reasons that the occupation should take place in 
the name of the Allies. Accordingly, as the Pre- 
sident Kruger approached her berth there broke 
from her three mastheads the Allied flags of Great 
Britain, France, and the United States of America. 
She was already flying the Russian ensign, for, as 
the reader will remember, the British ships had been 
commissioned with the St. Andrew’s Cross. 
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The boulevard was crowded with people of the 
many various nationalities which compose the hetero- 
geneous population of Baku, and a Russian seaplane 
soared above the convoy as the ships approached 
their allotted berths. I was afterwards told that 
for several months previous to this date the streets 
of the city had been practically deserted. When I 
afterwards landed I certainly gathered that there 
was a feeling of relief among the people. 

With military honours General Thomson landed 
and was received on the pier by the Minister 
President and all the members of his ministry. The 
ceremony of presentation lasted some time, be- 
cause each of the ministers, true to an Eastern 
characteristic, insisted on making a speech of his 
own. There was little worth recording in these 
speeches. One of the ministers, a dark, thick-set 
but yet refined-looking Tartar, gave a homily on the 
good the Allies had done by freeing the world from 
the evils of Prussian militarism. I wondered, as he 
spoke, if he had forgotten that the latter was the 
horse he had backed, and that it proved to be the 
wrong horse. After the ministers had been pre- 
sented a colonel of the old Russian Army rather 
pathetically pleaded to be presented to the British 
general. He was a tall man, rather past middle 
age, and he kept his hand at the salute as he addressed 
General Thomson. He had somehow come into 
Baku with the Turks, and the Turks had somehow 
left him behind. 

It was the first time we had come directly in con- 
tact with the Azerbaidjan government. Up to now 
we had not realised either its aspirations or its 
influence. It aspired to nothing less than to the 
claim of being the government of a sovereign 
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international state. Its influence lay in the fact that 
it possessed the confidence, if not of the majority, 
at the least of a powerful section of the populace. 

The peace conference in Paris had issued no in- 
structions as to its recognition. To ignore it would 
have been impossible in face not only of its influence 
and popularity, but of the work it had by itself 
achieved in the reconstruction of the country. A 
modus operandt was adopted, and that was of re- 
cognising the government as a local government 
pending a decision from the peace conference. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that with the best 
good-will possible and the most cordial personal 
relations such a compromise must necessarily lead 
to, at times, friction. 

Two incidents occurred during the first day of the 
occupation. The first was that Bicherakoff refused 
to meet the Azerbaidjan Government. From his 
point of view it is not difficult to understand his 
decision. He was a patriotic Russian and could 
have no dealings with what he regarded as a rebel 
body bent on the dismemberment of his country. 
A deputation consisting of some Russian-speaking 
British officers and his agent and liason officer was 
sent to ask him to reconsider his decision. We 
found him on the Astrabad still obdurate., The agent 
to whom reference has above been made was a man 
of tact and acumen. His name was Allarvi. He 
was a Russian of partially Arabdescent. During the 
many months in which he acted between the British 
staff and his chief he was not only useful to both, 
but he accomplished the difficult task of maintaining 
their high regard of both for himself. 

The other incident was that one of the government 
papers that very night issued the unauthorised 
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statement that the Allies had recognised the 
sovereign independence of Azerbaidjan. This 
announcement anticipated the British official pro- 
clamation. To have suppressed this paper would 
have been a high-handed action, and not in accord- 
ance with our policy, which was that of reconcilia- 
tion rather than coercion. The tactful handling 
of the staff, however, adjusted this incident. 

The Turkish troops had been ordered to retire 
outside the city. The British force was landed 
and billeted, and the usual military precautions 
were taken. General Thomson, escorted by a 
mounted escort of Azerbaidjan cavalry proceeded 
to the Hotel Métropole, where he established his 
headquarters. In this same hotel, up to about 
twenty-four hours before, the Turkish Commander 
and his staff had lived. 

The fine dining-room of the Métropole presented 
a busy scene late that night, for in it were arranged 
the many details of the occupation. It was occupied 
exclusively by the British staff and Azerbaidjan 
officials, while officers and orderlies continually 
entered and left. The gentlemen of the press in 
the Caucasus are as keen on their work as their 
confréres in other parts of the world, and it goes 
without saying that they were well represented. 
General Thomson proclaimed himself Military 
Governor, and an “ International Allied” police 
force was established under a British officer of 
much international experience. This force was 
“‘ international ” and “ Allied ”’ only in the political 
sense, because all its members were British. These 
two steps were taken with the concurrence of the 
Azerbaidjan Government. The promise had been 
solemnly made to them that both the military 
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governorship and the Allied police would cease to 
exist as soon as they were in a position to take 
over the control themselves, both of which pro- 
mises were faithfully kept. In fact the Ministry, 
far from resenting, welcomed both suggestions. 
They were sensible men, and they recognised their 
own weakness. 

Thus the re-occupation was carried out success- 
fully and peacefully. No jarring note was heard 
save the two incidents referred to, and they were 
in a minor key. 

Much work lay before General Thomson. With 
the occupation he had but started his plough in 
its furrow. It was obvious that nothing could 
be achieved save by the co-operation not only with 
the Ministry, but with the leading inhabitants. 
It is but justice to the Ministry to state they ac- 
cepted their position and on the whole loyally 
co-operated. True, there were little differences 
and little displays of obstinacy on their part, but 
these may mainly be accounted for by the different 
mental visions of the Eastern and the Western. 

Food was scarce; prices were high. There was 
a shortage of everything, especially of clothing. 
There was a Bolshevik element to contend against, 
and there was a pro-Turkish sympathy among 
the Tartars. 

The Ministry had established a currency. This 
money was known as “ Baku Bonds.” They had 
made a law by which each of their rouble bonds 
was equivalent to the Romanoff rouble of the late 
Empire. Needless to remark, the currency was 
entirely a paper one. At the time of the British 
reoccupation the exchange was at the rate of 
eighty to the pound sterling. Before our evacuation 
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in August, rox the exchange had fallen to three 
hundred. 

It was clear that the first step necessary to 
improve conditions in the city was to increase 
imports, and especially of foodstuffs. At that time 
we could not use the Batum-Tiflis-Baku railway 
because it was still practically in the hands of the 
Turks. Thus there remained but the other 
alternative of importing by sea. 

Reference has already been made in these pages 
to the nationalisation of shipping under the Bol- 
shevik régime and the utter collapse of discipline 
among the crews. The task of reorganising the 
shipping in the Caspian was far from a light one. 
To this difficult task the British senior naval officer, 
Captain Washington, set himself with his usual 
energy and tact. He called a meeting of the ship- 
owners. At this meeting he pointed out to the 
owners that the corner-stone of the difficult situa- 
tion which they had to face was the restoration of 
some sort of discipline among the crews. This 
object was more likely to be achieved by a single 
control in experienced hands than by leaving the 
various Owners and companies to deal with their 
own crews. Uniform treatment and uniform rates 
of pay throughout were more likely to give good 
results than the divers different conditions which 
individual owners and companies might impose. 

He also pointed out that the ships on the Caspian 
had deteriorated much from lack of use and care 
and maintainance during many months, and that 
repairs on a large scale would be necessary before 
efficiency could be attained. This also would be 
better furthered by a single control. He sug- 
gested a shipping control board, with four members 
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elected by the owners themselves. As president 
of this board he proposed a British officer who 
had much shipping experience. He emphasised 
that the control of a British officer would continue 
only for so long as would be necessary to restore 
the shipping of the Caspian to a state of efficiency 
equal to the needs of the various communities. 
Captain Washington put his proposals so forcibly, 
and at the same time so sympathetically, that 
there was no demur among the owners. On Lieut.- 
Colonel Browne, D.S.O., of the Inland Water Trans- 
port, fell the heavy task of shipping controller of 
the Caspian. How he succeeded in solving this 
intricate problem, dealing, as he had to do, with 
mutinous sailors, masters who were terrified of 
their crews, workmen in the shipyards who regarded 
it as their nght to strike when they liked, ships 
so neglected that neither the yards nor the labour 
was capable of coping with the necessary repairs, 
could be seen to-day by anyone who happened 
to visit a month afterwards Baku or Enzeli and note 
the busy wharves. 

Meanwhile the Turks were slowly moving west- 
ward. Their retreat was heavily encumbered by 
the loot they had taken from Baku—furniture, 
bedding, stoves, cooking utensils, every conceivable 
type of article of domestic use, not to mention 
articles of smaller bulk but of greater value—were 
carried with the retreating columns. If the Turk 
is not accomplished in anything else, he certainly is 
an accomplished looter. To accelerate his rate of 
retrext various hints were sent from the British 
staff. And then—oh, Ottoman sophistry! When 
forced to hurry his retreat he tried to sell his loot, 
in the very country in which he had stolen it | 
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Of course, a claims committee was established 
for the sufferers of the Turkish occupation. It is 
needless to remark that claims were sent which 
amounted to many thousands of pounds sterling. 
In due course the bill will be presented in Constan- 
tinople, but I am not prepared to prophesy that 
the bill will be met. With the British, Bicherakoff's 
Cossack force settled down in Baku, Bicherakoff 
installed himself in one of the finest houses in the 
boulevard, which formerly belonged to a rich 
Armenian. Here he was soon joined by Madame 
Bicherakoff. In his house and headquarters there 
was a sort of semi-regal or at least viceregal state 
established. There were sentries outside and an 
aide-de-camp always on duty within. 

The position of Bicherakoff’s force was a peculiar 
one. Some months previously the Azerbaidjan 
Government had declared a state of war against the 
Russian Volunteer Army under General Denikin. 
Although not formerly allied, the two generals, 
Denikin and Bicherakoff, were fighting for the same 
cause—the establishment of a reunited Russia, 
Thus Bicherakoff’s force was quartered in the 
territory of one of the governments which must 
necessarily cease to exist 1f his cause should be won. 
It was one of the many Gilbertian situations which 
followed the Russian débacle. The wheels of 
administration naturally worked stiffly at first, but 
they were soon oiled by social intercourse. More 
still, Tommy soon made friends, especially with the 
opposite sex, as he has invariably done in every 
part of the world in which he has appeared. The 
disadvantage of not being able to speak the language 
- of the country is no hindrance to him. Thus the 
wheels were still more oiled. 
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Meanwhile the Bulgarian surrender and the 
opening of the Dardanelles had released the troops 
of the Salonika Expeditionary Force. British 
ships of war were in the Black Sea and British 
troops in Batum. The British force in Baku would 
soon cease to be dependent on its long line of com- 
munication through Persia to Bagdad. 

Thus was British prestige re-established in the 
Caucasus after the unfortunate failure of the first 
attempt to save Baku from the Turks. 

The situation at first after the reoccupation 
seemed fraught with difficulties, but it worked out 
according to the fortunes of war, or, if the reader 
prefers another expression, according to destiny. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 
ANXIOUS DAYS 


In November intelligence reports pointed to the fact 
that the enemy was feverishly forwarding his naval 
preparations. Little time remained. In a few 
weeks both the Volga and the Northern Caspian 
would be frozen. It was therefore not unnatural 
to conclude that the enemy intended to force a 
‘ decision before his naval base and his line of com- 
munication with the Baltic became ice-bound. 
The enemy staff well knew that the Russian 
flotilla nominally allied to the British would not 
fight them. They knew more—they knew that 
the crews of two important units of that flotilla, 
the gunboats Kars and Ardagkan, were in sympathy 
with them and only awaiting the opportunity to 
join them. The strength—or rather weakness— 
of the British squadron they knew, and they knew 
that this was the only naval force they had against 
them. Obviously the destruction of this squadron 
would leave them masters on the Caspian. This 
latter course would have been a bold and, if success- 
ful, decisive one, because it would have been impos- 
_ sible for us to have replaced our squadron when 
once destroyed. If the Bolsheviks gained the 
command of the Caspian we could not obtain ships 
to arm, as we had done before, or even if we could, 
136 
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months would elapse before we could fit them out. 
But without the hazard of battle the enemy had 
an alternative. South of the narrow neck between 
the Northern Caspian and the main part of that 
sea, from the mouth of the Kuma river on the 
west coast to Novo Alexandrovsk on the east, the 
Caspian is all the year round ice-free. South of 
this line they could seize and equip a base which 
would enable them to continue their operations 
during the winter months. 

The strategy of the British squadron was as 
traditional in its conception as it was daring in its 
execution. It was traditional, because it was in 
accordance with the time-honoured principle of 
the British Navy—to seek and destroy the 
enemy. It was daring, because it was eens a 
fight against superior forces. 

The numerical weakness of the squadion rendered 
an “‘effective’’ blockade at Astrakhan impossible. 
I am using the word “ effective ’’ in its limited 
meaning, as used in the phraseology of international 
law as applied to the term “ blockade.” 

But apart from legal phraseology the blockade, 
or tactics, was effective. The friendly part of the 
Caspian was rendered immune from raids, and 
the naval command of the Caspian was denied 
to the enemy. Such conditions lasted until the 
withdrawal of the British naval personnel in August, 
1919, and the turning over of the armed ships to 
the Russians. What will happen afterwards is a 
question of the future. An order was issued that 
friendly ships were not to proceed north of the 
parallel of latitude which runs roughly through 
Petrovsk, and ships found north of this line would 
be treated as hostile. . 
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Naturally it was in the northern hostile section of 
the Caspian that the British ships operated. They 
patrolled off the mouth of the Volga; they prowled 
for the enemy. One of the many difficulties which 
the S.N.O. had to face was the question of victual- 
ling his squadron. He had no preserved rations, 
and as a consequence they were dependent on live 
stock. In any small ship live stock is undesirable 
from the sanitary point of view, but in a fighting- 
ship there is the further disadvantage that the 
animals are in the way of the ammunition supply 
parties. Arrangements had been made to send a 
supply ship from Baku to the squadron at intervals, 
but it was difficult to spare an officer to command this 
ship. A certain amount of msk would have been 
run by trusting a Russian master with a squadron 
rendezvous. Into this breach General Thomson’s 
A.D.C., Lieut. Knight, Royal Field Artillery, 
stepped. He was a sportsman, and, as afterwards 
I learned, thoroughly enjoyed himself, despite the 
fact that the Caspian at the time was at its worst 
and he was risking a watery grave. 

But the enemy showed little inclination to meet 
our ships until on an occasion on which they caught 
two of them at a disadvantage. Two ships, the 
Zoroaster (Lieut.-Commander Charlsly, Royal Navy) 
and the Asta (Lieut.-Commander Snow, Royal Naval 
Reserve), anchored off Chechen Island on the night 
of December 7. On the following morning three of 
the enemy’s armed ships and three transports ap- 
peared off the island. The armed ships opened 
fire on the British, while the transports steamed 
to the northward. 

The disadvantage at which the British ships were 
placed at the beginning of the action is obvious. 
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They were caught at anchor. If a comparison can 
be drawn with land warfare, this disadvantage would 
be equal to surprising a force in their billets. 

The British ships weighed anchor, but in doing so 
one of them was put at a further disadvantage. 
She was hit in the forecastle, and her capstan was 
disabled. The men working the capstan were 
knocked down, and she was consequently delayed 
in getting under weigh. 

The fire from the Bolshevik ships was accurate. 
They ‘ straddled ”’ our ships within the first four 
salvoes. Had they fought, there is no doubt what 
would have been the result, whatever heroic efforts 
the British crews made. But that is just what they 
did not do. One of their ships was hit and seen to 
be set on fire. By the time the British ships had 
weighed anchor the enemy withdrew. Our losses 
were one killed and two wounded—all of them 
Russians. The enemy had only succeeded in killing 
one and wounding two of their countrymen. 

The question as to why the Bolshevik ships did not 
follow up their initial adventure is debatable. They 
had the numerical advantage of three ships against 
two, and they had caught their opponents at anchor. 
There is no question that their gunnery was efficient. 
They had “straddled ’’—+.e., placed there shots “ over 
and short”’ in their first four salvoes. This means 
that in the next few salvoes they would have hit, and 
perhaps annihilated, their opponents. The reason 
may have been, perhaps, one to which I have 
already alluded—that the ships were commanded by 
officers serving under compulsion. It may have 
been pure cowardice, but the most probable reason 
was the prestige of the British Navy. These Bolshevik 
crews had no desire to ‘‘ take on ” British seamen. 
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This action in itself may seem insignificant, but 
in the light of subsequent events its results were far 
reaching as regards the campaign against the Bol- 
sheviks. There is no doubt that the enemy’s in- 
tention was to seize Chechen Island and equip it 
as a naval base, which they could use when their 
Northern base was ice-bound. The mere presence 
of two British ships frustrated this attempt. 

There was another ship attached to the same 
patrol, the Bzbi-abat (Lieut. Mason, Royal Naval 
Reserve), but she was only lightly armed, carrying 
as she did nothing heavier than 12-pounder guns. 
She hurried to the action (if the word “ hurry ”’ can 
be used in reference to the ship, whose maximum 
speed was only about eight knots). But the in- 
formation she gleaned was vague, and she arrived 
at the wrong side of the island. I doubt if her 
gallant and fiery commander has yet got over his 
disappointment in missing that scrap. 

The Bolshevik ships had shown little fighting 
spirit in their action, but nevertheless there re- 
mained causes for grave anxiety. No safe deduction 
could be drawn from the mere fact that three of their 
ships had withdrawn before two of ours. There 
always existed this possibility that they could engage 
the British squadron with superior forces, and it has 
often occurred that men who display little courage 
in a fight in which the conditions are equal, or nearly 
equal, have fought desperately when the material 
advantages have been in their favour. But the 
fight revealed another factor, of which heretofore 
we had noevidence. Judging by the gunnery of the 
enemy’s ships on December 8, we were forced to the 
conclusion that the Bolshevik crew were well trained. 
It may seem paradoxical to the layman to write 
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that efficient gunnery does not necessarily mean 
hitting within a certain period of time. No matter 
how scientific the system employed, and however 
well trained the control officers and gun-crews may 
be, the element of luck can never be entirely elimi- 
nated. Bad luck may delay their hitting, but hit 
they must, unless they are previously destroyed by 
more efficient opponents whom fortune had better 
favoured. It is by no means an illogical deduction 
to state that it was not only lack of fighting spirit 
on the enemy’s part but good fortune that saved 
our two ships that morning off Chechen Island. It 
is by no means implied by the above that the British 
crews were not as well and perhaps better trained 
than their opponents. More than all, they pos- 
sessed to the full the traditional fighting spint of 
the British Navy. But the fighting spirit, no matter 
how fine, may not always prevail against the advant- 
ages of material superiority. Our object was to 
control the Caspian and not give a superfluous 
opportunity for the Navy to display its gallantry. 
There had been many such in other waters, and the 
Navy had never failed to seize the opportunity. 
Thus neither our morale nor our efficiency could be 
regarded as a silver lining in the cloud that overcast 
the naval situation. 

At the risk of repetition I must here again allude 
to two other factors which have been mentioned 
before, and these are the superiority of the enemy’s 
artillery, gun for gun, and the situation as regards 
our ammunition supply. Heretofore these two 
facts had been but mere knowledge to us, but at 
this time they had become grim realities. As I 
subsequently learned, the question of ammunition 
had influenced Captain Washington, more even 
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than the ethical question of the armistice, when he 
gave his decision not to give naval support to 
Bicherakoff on November 6, at Petrovsk. 

And to the senior naval officer—to Captain 
Washington—the man upon whose shoulders the 
risk and burden lay, what did these facts mean ? 

He was in command of a squadron of “ tubs,” 
armed with obsolete guns. He was facing an 
enemy who had behind him the resource of a navy 
which once had been reckoned among the naval 
units of the world. He had no adequate staff to 
help him. He had the administrative work to 
carry out himself by organising and maintain- 
ing his “scratch ’’ squadron in a distant theatre 
of war, cut off from all resources save by a long 
line of communication over mountains and through 
desert. He had to think out the strategy of a 
difficult naval situation, and, added to this, he had 
himself to carry out the tactical leading of his 
command. 

The reoccupation of Baku gave us the resources 
of that port. With these resources it became 
’ umnecessary to maintain the original base at Enzeli, 
save as a forwarding dépdt for personnel and stores 
coming through Persia, and the subsidiary base, 
which had been established under Engineer- 
Commander O’Dogherty, C.M.G., on the eastern 
coast at Krasnovodsk, likewise became unnecessary. 
Baku therefore became the base and headquarters 
of the expedition. 

But the limited radius of action of the fleet ren- 
dered necessary a tactical base nearer to the enemy. 
For this purpose Petrovsk was selected. In the 
latter place there still remained some of Bicherakoff’s 
force, and the British squadron was thus dependent 
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upon Bicherakoff for the guarding of its tactical 
base. Subsequently Petrovsk was made the head- 
quarters of the army detached by General Denikin 
to operate in the Caucasus, but this is another 
story. 

Meanwhile the British squadron, led by Washing- 
ton himself, patrolled the Northern Caspian, prowl- 
ing for the enemy, but the enemy showed no anxiety 
to meet them. No operations, naval or military, 
have ever yet been undertaken which have not 
been open to criticism, and in this case the obvious 
criticism seems at first sight to be, Why hazard 
a force against a possibly superior one? The 
answer to the criticism is equally obvious, What 
else was there to do? Intern themselves in Baku 
and thus leave the Caspian open to the enemy, 
and defeat the very object for which the expedition 
existed ? 

But the tactical was not the only anxiety at the 
time. In Baku there was a Bolshevik organisa- 
tion to which allusion has before been made. The 
directors of the most important firms in that city, 
on whom we were most dependent for the repair 
and fitting out of our ships, were ‘‘ suspect.”” When 
work for the British squadron became urgent, 
strikes occurred. 

The attitude of the Russian squadron gave more 
cause for anxiety. There was at the time no doubt 
that we could only count on their neutrality. As 
was usual, meetings were held by the crews, and 
also as usual, the result of these meetings was 
reported by agents to both the British and to 
Bicherakoff'’s headquarters. 

The most disaffected of the crews were those of 
the two larger gunboats, the Kars and Ardaghan. 
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Either of these ships, if properly fought and handled, 
could have sunk anything we had against them. 
These ships were especially watched by agents. 
It was ascertained that frequent meetings were 
held by the crews, and the proposal to leave for 
Astrakhan and go over to the Bolsheviks was fre- 
quently discussed. Luckily neither of the crews 
could come to a unanimous decision. But with 
such people nothing was certain. It was well 
known that there were sufficient Bolshevik 
sympathisers to man at least two of the ships. 

The proposal was made to use our military force 
and seize these ships. There was no question as 
to the feasibility of this proposal, but it was 
difficult to foresee what its result would be. The 
workmen were in sympathy with the sailors, and 
looked to the flotilla for support. The political 
situation was a delicate one, and little was required 
to overthrow the balance. 

It was Bicherakoff who stopped this proposal 
being carried out. He pointed out that most of 
the men in the flotilla were natives either of Baku 
or the surrounding district, and that, if they went 
to Astrakhan, they would be separated from their 
families. He also naively remarked that they 
were thoroughly enjoying themselves under present 
conditions. They were drawing pay and rations 
for themselves and their families. They could 
indulge in the forms of amusement which most 
appealed to them. In short, they knew when they 
were well off, and they were not going to give up 
their lives of pleasure to fight for the Bolsheviks. 

Thus the anomaly was allowed to continue. This 
flotilla would not only not obey orders, still less 
fight, but their existence was a standing menace. 
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They continued to be a useless drain nominally 
upon Bicherakoff’s resources but a reality upon 
the Bnitish treasury. 

Acting under instructions from the senior naval 
officer, I on several occasions made definite proposals 
to Voskresensky for co-operation. It is needless 
to remark that in these proposals the Kars and 
Ardaghan were never included. We had hopes that 
the other ships, especially the Astvabad, were still 
loyal. Voskresensky was invariably glad to receive 
and consider these proposals. He gave orders— 
generally over a bottle of wine—but with the issue 
of his orders the proposal came to an end. 

Doubts had frequently been cast upon Voskresen- 
sky’s own loyalty. I was convinced that whatever 
else he might have been—politically or privately— 
he was a patriotic Russian. [I asked the advice 
of an English gentleman, a banker,’ who had been 
resident in Baku for many years, and who knew 
Voskresensky well. He replied, ‘As long as 
Voskresensky believes you are helping the cause 
of a re-united Russia he will serve you well; if he 
thinks the contrary he will let you down badly.”’ 
He never had the opportunity of “letting me 
down,’ nor do I believe he would have. 

As the days wore on it became more clear that 
both Bicherakoff and Voskresensky were loosing 
their hold upon the naval force. This was all the 
more peculiar as there was not a shadow of dis- 
loyalty in Bicherakoff’s military force, and serves 
to emphasise a fact to which I have already alluded— 
the hold which Bolshevism had taken upon the 
seamen class. 


4 Mr. Hemmelke, who, with other British subjects, has been confined 
in the Black Hole of Baku. It has been reported in the press that he 
was several times condemned to death. 
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The reader may here ask, and rightly ask, Why 
was such a condition of things permitted to last ? 
Why did we continue to pay a fighting force which 
would not fight, or, to put it more accurately, why 
was British money spent to enable Russian seamen 
to indulge in their vices and dissipation? I can 
only reply by asking the reader to use his imagina- 
tion and put himself in our situation in the Caucasus 
in November and early in December, 1918. It 
is mere reiteration to again summarise that 
situation. We were isolated and sitting on a 
political volcano. The Caucasians did not under- 
stand us, nor did we understand them. When 
one has to grope in the dark, it is just as well to 
grope carefully and not put one’s nose against the 
proverbial stone wall. 

Meanwhile the British squadron remained in the 
Northern Caspian. For periods, sometimes 
measured by days, we had no news of them. This 
was caused by “ Wireless Silence,’’ which is at 
times required by naval tactics. There is a very 
old saying that ‘‘ No news is good news,” but 
this old saying does not help much in moments of 
anxiety. We knew what Washington’s squadron 
might have to face ; we knew he was rightly risking 
a fight, the result of which might leave him master 
of the Caspian or at the bottom of its shallow 
waters. 

But the dawn was breaking. The 27th Division, 
under General Forfestier-Walker, had occupied 
Batum and Tiflis. The Transcaucasian railway was 
in British hands. There was the British squadron 
under Admiral Michael Culme-Seymour in the 
Black Sea, and with the railway under our manage- 
ment we could draw on the resources of this squadron. 
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Modern guns could be sent—and were hurried— 
across the Caucasus to replace our ancient weapons. 
Anxiety as to ammunition was removed. We 
ceased to be isolated, and our military position 
became secure. The ice was fast closing round 
Astrakhan. The enemy had failed to establish 
an ice-free base. They had missed their chance. 
With all the material advantages in their favour 
they had not forced an issue with the British 
‘‘ ramshackle ’’ squadron. They retired  in- 
gloriously—if I may be forgiven using such a word 
in reference to a cowardly and murderous crowd 
like the Bolsheviks—behind the ice-field round 
the mouth of the Volga. So ended some days of 
anxiety. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 
BAKU 


THE earliest mention of the city of Baku is by the 
Arab geography Masudi, of the tenth century. 

During the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
it was in the possession of Persia. It was captured 
by the Russians in 1703, but was restored to Persia 
in 1735. It was finally incorporated in the Russian 
Empire in 1806. There it remained until the 
collapse of the empire and the subsequent collapse 
of the Russian Republic in November, 1918. Its 
history from this period to the British occupation 
is dealt with elsewhere in this book. 

With the restoration of law and order under 
British administration, life in Baku became grad- 
ually almost normal. Business was resumed as 
far as the limited amount of commodities in the 
city permitted. Under the aegis of the shipping 
controller, Lieut.-Colonel Browne, D.S.O., efficient 
services had been established to the Persian coast 
and to Transcaspia. No account of events on the 
Caspian would be complete without reference to 
this officer’s brilliant and useful services. It was 
mainly due to his organisation that the British 
force was saved on the very day of the evacuation. 
The responsibility of presiding over the Shipping 
Control Board was no light one. The creation of 
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order out of chaos is neither an easy nor congenial 
task. He had to deal through interpreters with 
foreign owners, and he had to reconcile the conflict- 
ing interests of the latter. His tact, coolness, and 
above all his business acumen, enabled him to 
solve a complicated problem. His coolness never 
failed him when, with his slightly American 
accent, he answered his colleagues at their many 
meetings. 

The railway under British management also gave 
promise that soon communication would be opened 
with the Black Sea, but it is not difficult to under- 
stand that at first naval and military requirements 
precluded any commercial use of the line. Social 
life again revived: the theatres opened, an opera 
company arrived, once more one could listen to the 
music of well-known operas—to Faust, Carmen, 
Mignonys—to the music that had charmed in 
other parts of the world. There is but one trait 
which the Caucasians have in common, and that 
is a passionate love of music. As to the opera 
company which appeared in Baku that season, the 
principals were certainly on the same _ level 
as the companies one hears in the provinces in 
England. 

Crowds thronged the boulevard at night and 
listened to the brassy blares of the Russian flotilla 
band. Afterwards a town band was formed which 
favoured Turkish music, and gave us a little too 
much of the Azerbaidjan anthem, a purely Turkish 
tune. 

This city had less than two years before been 
through the throes of a revolution. It had been 
sacked by the Bolsheviks and looted by the 
Turks. Since the beginning of the war business 
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had been practically at a standstill. Yet every- 
body seemed well off, everybody was spending 
money save those who were starving and without 
clothes. 

One of the leading hostesses was Madame Bich- 
erakoff. She occupied one of the finest houses on 
the Boulevard. I well remember the magnificent 
reception-rooms and the beautiful furniture which 
they contained. When Madame Bicherakoff en- 
tertained she did so on a princely scale. One 
famous dinner she gave to the British and her 
husband’s staffs. It was, of course, a dinner @ la 
yusse, which means to say the guests sit down any 
time between eight and eleven and rise about 
midnight or in the early hours of the morning. The 
party generally breaks up in the early hours of the 
morning, sometimes about sunrise. After one of 
these entertainments (this particular entertain- 
ment was not in Madame Bicherakoff’s house) I 
said good-bye and, according to Russian custom, 
kissed my hostess’s hand some time in the early 
morning. Immediately afterwards I found myself 
in the Boulevard admiring what I thought was 
the moonlight effect on the Caspian. But it was not 
moonlight. The sun had risen. 

But I must return to Madame Bicherakoff’s 
dinner. There was an official entertainment, and 
for a Russian dinner the hours were early. We 
sat down about eight and I think left about 3 a.m. 
It was about the time when we got the news of the 
surrender of the German Fleet, and we were dis- 
cussing how the surrendered ships would be dis- 
posed of among the Allies. Voskresensky turned to 
Captain Washington with a sly smile and remarked, 
“You British not only take your enemy’s fleet, 
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but you also want to take your Ally’s fleet as well.” 
It was a witty allusion to what he knew we were 
endeavouring to do—and that was to take over from 
him the control of the Russian flotilla. Before 
our departure Bicherakoff presented the British 
general with a beautiful inlaid Cossack sword. 
The presentation was made with due formality, but 
I afterwards heard that General Thomson never got 
the sword. The morning had slightly matured 
when the presentation was made, and some- 
how the gift had slipped between donor and 
recipient. 

As is well known, Russia is the land of Praznitke 
(holidays). Thus among the Christian population 
there are two Christmas days, two New Year’s days, 
and two of the greatest feasts of the year—Easter 
Sunday. I need hardly explain that the reason 
for this duplication of days of rest—which really 
means an excuse for a little extra dissipation—is the 
existence of the two calendars, the old and the new 
or Gregorian. The government of the revolution 
adopted the new calendar so as to put their dates 
in step with the other countries of the world, but 
old customs die hard, and the people still observe 
the dates, as did their forefathers. It is related 
that when the edict as to changing the calendar 
(s.e., putting the dates on fourteen days) was first 
issued consternation was caused among the peasants. 
They thought they would be done out of their 
Easter day. In Baku in addition there are the 
Mohammedan festivals. The Tartars have their 
New Year’s day and then the festival of Rama 
Dhan, and so on. There are also three Sundays in 
the week. There is the Christian Sunday; the 
Tartars have their ‘‘ Sunday ”’ on Friday ; the Jews 
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theirs on Saturday. This triplication, however, 
makes but little difference, as, except for the closing 
of certain shops, Sundays and week-days are alike. 
It is the feast-days which make the difference, and 
it is easy to realise what effect the triplication of these 
have upon the problems of commerce and labour. 
Upon the social life of the city they also had an 
effect. It is the custom of every section of the 
community (Tartars, Russians, Armenians) to 
herald the eve of their own festivals by a playful 
display with firearms—that is, everybody who has 
a gun of any kind, and everybody has at least one of 
some sort—generally either a rifle of the old Russian 
Army or an automatic pistol—fires away gaily in 
the evening. It is true they fire in the air, but they 
ignore the fact that bullets do not become miniature 
satellites—they must come down somewhere. On 
New Year’s morning, with another officer, I escorted 
two ladies home across the Boulevard—we had 
brought in the New Year in the usual Russian way 
by an all-night sitting—and dancing—and the 
New Year was still being heralded in in the 
Caucasian way. Bullets were whizzing thicker 
than any of the four of us desired. 

But this street firing was not surprising when one 
considers the normal methods of the police. If one 
of the Azerbaidjan police wanted to stop a man the 
first thing he thought of was his nfle. He never 
by any chance brought down the man he wanted. 
He sometimes hit somebody four or five streets 
away. I witnessed a typical example of this 
promiscuous shooting. It was.by night. The band 
was playing; the Boulevard was crowded. An 
Armenian escaped from the prison and ran for the 
quays. The first policeman who noticed the fugitive 
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emptied his magazine toward the crowded Boule- 
vard. Of course, the man for whom the bullets 
were intended was not hit—he ran through the 
crowd. Then the other policemen thought it their 
duty to support their comrade. They, too, 
emptied their magazines, and a lively fusillade 
ensued. The only result was that two men who 
were enjoying their evening and had nothing to do 
with the escaped prisoner were wounded. Of 
course, the latter made good his escape. The people 
seemed hardly to mind. To them the whizz of a 
bullet was familiar. I have been told that during 
the siege they walked their favourite promenade by 
moonlight, for there was at this time no electric light. 
The risk of Turkish shell falling among them during 
the intermittent bombardments did not apparently 
affect them. 

There were many officers of the old Russian Army, 
especially in the Métropole Hotel, at the time. 
They never took the trouble to disguise the fact 
that they were Czarists. 

One evening, or rather morning, one of these 
officers, after the orchestra had left, played on 
the piano the old Russian anthem, “ Boje Chranee 
Tsarya’”’ (“God Save the Czar’’). His comrades 
took up the chorus. Not only did he possess the 
natural musical instinct of his race, but he was 
an accomplished pianist. While he played the 
hated hymn all were still, but as his last notes 
died away the trouble began. There were shouts 
from the Azerbaidjanists. Automatic pistols were 
drawn. There was every chance of a typical 
Caucasian “scrap.”’ Luckily the situation was 
saved by someone, who sat down at _ the 
piano and played the Azerbaidjan hymn. Then 
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more vodka was drunk and more tkra (caviare) 
was eaten, and peace and dissipation reigned 
again. 

There is one more institution which I must 
mention, and that is the casino. The word casino 
as here applied does not mean a gambling place 
in the usual continental meaning of the word. It 
is a café chantant which opens at midnight and 
closes any time after Io a.m. Excellent suppers 
and alcoholic refreshments are obtainable—at a 
price. But there were also other attractions. It 
was much patronised by the younger officers, and 
some of the older have been seen within its walls. 
It was peculiar that the Tartars and Armenians 
of the upper class met each other socially as if no 
feud existed between the two peoples. The veil 
of good breeding and good manners hid the 
hatred that must exist between peoples who 
never lose the opportunity of cutting each other's 
throats. 

There is another social matter which I think 
may be of interest. People in the west generally 
believe that women of the Mohammedan faith 
are locked up in harems. People of the lower 
classes cling to antiquated religious customs longer 
than their more educated co-religionists, and so 
the Tartar women of the lower classes in Baku 
always wear their yashmaks in the streets. But 
it was not so with the ladies of the upper classes. 
I have been to entertainments where I met Tartar 
ladies in evening dress as one would meet ladies 
at home in England. I had the privilege of being 
invited by a Tartar lady, the wife of one of the 
Ministers, to spend a day with her and her family 
at her country house. With the exception of some 
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difference as regards the ménage and scenery I 
could have imagined myself being entertained by 
an English hostess. Nevertheless, about sunset 
her children were kneeling on their carpet facing 
the East, saying their evening prayers as prescribed 
by their faith. 

But beneath the surface there seethed the elements 
of discontent and disorder. It was difficult for 
the workmen to live and to support their families. 
No matter how their wages were increased the 
price of bread went up in proportion. Let us take 
the example of a skilled workman whose wages 
were thirty roubles a day. Let us say he had a 
moderate family of a wife and three children. 
Bread was sometimes as high as seven and a half 
roubles per pound. It is not difficult to realise 
that after he had paid for meagre fare for his family 
and himself he had little margin left. If he wanted 
a rough suit of clothes it cost him a thousand 
roubles. 

The most successful propaganda which the Turks 
effected was that of reducing the price of bread 
to about three roubles. After the British reoccupa- 
tion their price doubled itself, and at times nearly 
trebled itself. I do not understand the economic 
principle which enabled the Turks to succeed 
where British administration failed. A business 
gentleman told me that the Turkish arrangement 
was mere “ financial fake ’’ and could not have 
lasted. The suggestion was made to issue rations 
on repayment, which would have meant that the 
whole food supply would come directly under 
British control. It was, however, decided that 
to work such a system would have required a civilian 
staff larger than was available. Besides, as can 
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be easily imagined, such system would have been 
against many local interests. But in addition to 
the difficulties of the food supply there was an active 
Bolshevik organisation in the city, and it is hardly 
necessary to remark as to what end their activities 
were directed. 

There was but one thing which was in our favour 
in dealing with the labour unrest, and that was 
racial disagreement. The Russians would not 
combine with the Tartars, nor would the Armenians" 
with either of the former. Thus for a time strikes 
were averted, 

But the inevitable was bound to happen. In 
December the Russians and Tartars combined. 
The excuse for the strikes was that we had deported 
certain men. This was perfectly true. We had 
been forced to arrest and deport certain agitators 
who openly advocated Bolshevism and the ex- 
pulsion of the British by armed force. The 
wily commandant of the Allied police used to 
describe these men in his notebook as “ pas- 
sengers for Bagdad,” for it was to there they were 
escorted. 

The seriousness of the situation lay in the fact 
that if a conflict did occur the Russian flotilla 
would side against us. They would do what 
they had done before—bombard the city. The 
ships of the British squadron at this time were 
refitting ; modern guns which had arrived by 
railway across the Caucasus from the Black 
Sea were being mounted in them. We were 
making the most of the time while the enemy 
squadron was ice-bound in Astrakhan. This was 
obvious to the Bolshevik organisation, and, need- 
less to remark, they strove their utmost to 
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foment strikes and then delay our naval prepara- 
tions. 

With the first combined strike on a large scale 
there came a period of anxiety. It was impossible 
to predict whether it would end without bloodshed. 
Every night the city was in darkness. Life was 
that of a town in a state of siege. Our own forces 
were none too strong for a coalition against us. 

The Azerbaidjan government loyally co-operated 
with the British military command, as they had 
done from the reoccupation up to our evacuation 
“last August,” but at this time they had not gained 
the influence over the people which they subsequently 
achieved. 

And then, after three days, the strike ended on 
conditions which surprised most people, and pro- 
bably most of all the strike leaders themselves. 
We capitulated! The following morning bunting 
flew from the masts of every merchant ship in 
harbour, and the city resounded with the peal of 
church bells. 

This settlement by no means ended our labour 
difficulties. Nevertheless, thanks to the energy 
and tact of Engineer-Commander O’Dogherty, the 
fleet was got ready before the opposing squadron 
could emerge from its base. 

There was a rather startling prelude to one of 
the many strikes. The strikers’ “ultimatum ” 
was due to expire at 6 p.m. Most people had 
overlooked the fact that it was the Tartars’ New 
Year’s eve, which, of course, would be heralded in 
the usual way. Coincident with the commence- 
ment of the strike there was a fusillade all over the 
city. The fusillade had nothing to do with the 
strikes. It was merely one of those playful 
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displays of firearms to which allusion has already 
been made. 

I can well remember on this occasion meeting a 
British petty officer of the old bull-dog type. He 
belonged to the Kruger, and she was alongside. I 
saw him rushing down to the pier to his ship. As 
he passed me, I could in the dim light almost 
catch a gleam of vengeance in his eyes. “Let 
me get my nile for the ——s. They won't get 
me before I empty my magazine into the sons 
of ees 39 

No account in the city of Baku would be complete 
without a reference to the oil industry. The 
Armenians were undoubtedly pioneers of this 
industry, and despite their varied fortunes are still 
large proprietors. 

As showing the progress made, the following 
figures may be cited. In1829 there were 82 naphtha 
pits; in 1850, 136; in 1872, 415. In 1873 the 
first “‘spouter ”’ or fountain was erected; in 1880 
the output was 25,000,000 poods; in 1904 it was 
614,971,689. 

The capital invested is estimated at between 
thirty and forty millions sterling, of which eight and 
a half millions is British. 

The principal firms are Nobel Bros. (Swedes, but 
Russian subjects), the Caspian and Black Sea 
Naphtha and Trading Company (Rothschild’s), 
the Russian Petroleum and Liquid Fuel Company 
(British), the Baku Russian Petroleum Company, 
the European Petroleum Company, the Bibi-Eybat 
and Mantashe¥ Company (Armenian), the Baku 
Naphtha Company. 

The principal oil-fields are the Balakhani and 
the Bibi-Eybat. It is easy to understand that 
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during the troublous times which succeeded the 
revolution these firms had a precarious existence, 
but most of them survive, and the output now is 
greater than ever. The oil is got out of the earth 
and refined in Baku, but the difficulty is to export it. 
The main market for it was across the Caspian to 
the Volga and Great Russia, but Bolshevism has 
closed this market. 

A pipe exists from Baku to Batum. This has 
been damaged on several occasions during the 
Turkish and Bolshevik invasions, but is now in 
working order. It helps but little, however, for, 
as far as I could learn, it is used for crude oils 
only. - 

It is unlikely that the Transcaucasian Railway 
will be efficient in the near future. The Azerbaidjan 
government are deeply interested in this railway, 
but they control it only as far as Tiflis. They have 
not the means of replacing the worn rolling stock 
nor of repairing the still more worn permanent 
way. 

From Tiflis to the westward the railway is in the 
control of the Georgian government. The latter 
are not interested in the oti-fields, and are more 
concerned in asserting their own importance than 
in helping their neighbours. 

The situation as regards the oil industry of Baku 
may be thus summarised: the output, except for 
occasional strikes, is all that could be desired, but 
there exists the heavy hamper of lack of transport, 
and there is at present little prospect that the 
means of transport will be improved. 

Baku oil in the past has had an interest other 
than commercial. It attracted the religious atten- 
tion of the Parsee fire-worshippers. One of the 
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sights in the city at the present time is a shrine 
where, up to a few years ago, the fire-worshippers 
performed their rites, over what they described as 
the regions of eternal fire. 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN 
THE ARMENIAN FRONTIER—TRANSCASPIA 


WITH the coming of the New Year (1919) the 
Azerbaidjan government had more firmly established 
its position. The military governorship had been 
abolished and so had been the Allied police. The 
country was to all intents and purposes under the 
rule of the Ministry in Baku. 

In the Ministry there was no question of ability. 
I do not propose to give what would be merely a 
list of Tartar names, but I summarise by stating 
that in the turmoil the ablest men, had come to 
rule. The Ministry president himself was a Tartar 
lawyer who, under the old régime, had enjoyed 
the confidence of the foreign communities. I 
have heard him described by an English resident 
as one of the ablest men in Baku. Among the 
most capable men in the Ministry was the vice- 
president, Melik Aslanoff. 

The statement was frequently made that the 
Ministers were mere opportunists, whose sole 
desire was to make as much as they could out of 
the situation. Such may or may not have been 
the case, but it would have been very extraordinary 
if they had not used their positions to add to their 
incomes. In our judgment on them we must 
take into account Eastern ethics and remember that 
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the pursuit of ‘‘baksheesh”’ is honourable accord- 
ing to their way of thinking. A Parliament had 
been elected and a House of Parliament selected 
—one of the finest houses in one of the many fine 
streets of Baku. Over it there flew the Azerbaidjan 
flag, which was suspiciously like the Turkish 
flag. 

The method adopted in selecting members of 
Parliament I do not know. In a country where 
a Cossack kinjal (dagger) or automatic pistol has 
more power than any electoral address, and 
where a large proportion of the electorate are 
illiterate, it is hardly advisable to make too precise 
inquiries, 

There were, of course, ministerial “‘ crises,’’ but 
the result was always the same as regards the 
majority in the Cabinet, t.e., Tartar majority and 
a minority of sometimes one Russian and sometimes 
one Armenian. 

At this time Baku in one sense bore a striking 
resemblance to London of war-time and after war- 
time. In all the principal streets there were 
government offices. Popular cafés and even private 
houses had been requisitioned by the government 
departments. 

But whatever may have been the individual 
failings of the Ministers, whether personal laxity 
with state funds or otherwise, the fact remains 
that they established an efficient Government 
out of chaos. They had, in fact, created a 
‘‘ state.” 

At this time General Denikin’s swaying front 
was sweeping eastward. He threatened the exist- 
ence of the new “state.””’ The government 
feverishly set about creating an army. There 
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was no lack of arms and munitions, which originally 
belonged to the vanished Imperial Army of Russia. 
There was no lack of enthusiasm among the people. 
They responded to the call to arms. The only 
difficulty was to find trained officers. The latter 
were chiefly officers of the old Russian army, who 
were only too glad to put their principles in their 
pockets and obtain a living by serving the new 
state. It was better than selling newspapers in 
the streets, to which many of them had been reduced. 
The position of these men was a sorry one. By 
serving the Azerbaidjan government they had 
become traitors to the cause of a reunited Russia, 
and had rendered themselves liable to the death 
penalty if they fell into the hands of Denikin’s 
volunteer army. A Tartar general who had served 
with distinction in the old Russian army was 
appointed commander-in-chief. 

There were strong reasons for suspecting that 
there were also Turkish officers in the ranks of the 
Azerbaidjan army. Of course, the only answer 
the British command received to their protest on 
the subject was a denial. 

From the point of view of the British command 
the existence of the Azerbaidjan force still further 
complicated an already complicated situation. We 
were at the time officially allied to and aiding 
the volunteer army. The Azerbaidjan forces in 
our midst was in a state of war with the former 
force. 

One morning in January Baku was beflagged. 
The shops were shut, the people thronged the 
streets. It was the first parade of the new force. 
Amidst the cheers of the people the troops marched 
through the streets. The hardy little Cossack 
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ponies on which the cavalry were mounted were 
what struck one most, but the saddlery and harness 
of the gun teams left much to be desired from our 
point of view. 

In the beflagged streets the Turkish flag pre- 
dominated, but, as was subsequently ascertained, 
this was not intended as an insult to the Allies. 
The order had been given to display flags, and 
people put out what they had—in the majority 
of cases the only one they had—the Turkish flag. 
After this parade there could be no question as to 
the patriotic feeling of the people of this new 
state. But the government did not rest content 
with the adults only. The spirit of Azerbaidjan 
patriotism was installed in the rising generations. 
They established cadet corps for the boys, who 
proudly marched through the streets with the 
Azerbaidjan flag and singing the anthem. I had 
one amusing incident in connection with these 
cadet corps. Previously, under the old régime, 
General Baden Powell’s boy scout scheme had 
been established. Of course, the surviving boy 
scout organisation was Russian. One Sunday 
afternoon I was appealed to by a boy scout of at 
least fourteen or fifteen years of age, who told me 
his unit had been dispersed by an Azerbaidjan 
contingent. Upon investigating I found that the 
Russian party of about a dozen boys, whose age 
I should put down as on an average of about four- 
teen, had been set upon and captured by an equal 
number of little Azerbaidjan patriots, age about 
ten. I left the case for an Azerbaidjan policeman 
to settle. 

No steps had been taken to definitely define 
the frontiers which divided the neighbouring states. 
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The areas of the different states had been approxi- 
mately agreed upon, somewhat upon an ethnological 
basis. 

" But neither frontiers nor republics will revoke the 
right of a thousand years—the right of two races 
to kill each other. Trouble soon developed on the 
Armenian frontier. It had been the custom of 
long standing for the Tartars to take their flocks 
at certain seasons for the purpose of grazing into 
areas populated mainly by Armenians. Their new- 
found liberty caused the latter to resent this pro- 
cedure, and the result was attacks on the Mussul- 
mans. There of course followed the inevitable re- 
taliations. This took the form of raiding and burn- 
ing each other’s villages by night. Both did as much 
killing as they conveniently could, and both carried 
off each other’s women. It became necessary to 
dispatch British troops to maintain some sort of 
order. The work of Major Gowan of the British 
staff in maintaining order among this turbulent 
peasantry will always stand as an example of what 
an able and resolute man can achieve. 

The -recriminatory letters between the two 
“Foreign Ministers’’ were amusing to read. A 
Tartar village was raided and burned. The Foreign 
Minister of the Azerbaidjan government would send 
through his President to the Armenian government a 
letter in which he expressed the horror at the atro- 
city committed. Hardly had this letter reached 
its destination when a similar letter from the other 
government would be received in Baku. 

The situation was aggravated by the decision of 
the Baku government to send to the frontier in the 
capacity of commissioner a notorious pro-Turk, and, 
therefore, a thorough good Armenian hater—Dr. 
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Sultanoff. The British staff protested and insisted 
upon his recall. He came back to Baku, but within 
forty-eight hours he was on his way back to the 
frontier. Eventually the British staff had their 
way. 

I asked an American officer who spent some weeks 
in the disturbed districts in order to report to his 
own government, “‘ Which of the two are the worst 
scoundrels ? ’”’ ‘‘ That would be hard to answer,”’ 
he replied, “‘ but up to date the Armenians are six 
villages up.” 

There was one bone of contention between the 
Azerbaidjan government and the British command. 
We had re-established the Baku branch of the former 
Russian state bank under British guarantee. The 
government were keenly desirous of obtaining 
control of this bank. To this the British command 
could not consent. The fear was that the Baku 
government would make irrecoverable advances 
to the Hill government. How correct the anticipa- 
tion that any such loans would have been irrecover- 
able is proved by the fact that in the early spring 
the Hill government ceased to exist. Its territory 
fell under the sway of Denikin. At times the 
Ministry tried pressure. They refused to print 
notes, and there was a lack of currency to make 
payments and meet expenses. But when they saw 
that their efforts were futile, they ceased their 
obstruction. 

What the position of the Caucasus will ultimately 
be in international finance 1s a question, which I have 
neither the knowledge nor the ability to discuss. 
It was all very well for the printing machines, te 
work and turn new notes out which were only of 
value within the state itself, and were ever 
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depreciating. The first issue of Baku bonds was re- 
garded favourably, because they were supposed to 
have the security of the oil-fields behind them. But 
this myth lasted but a few months. Azerbaidjan 
notes were not accepted in either the Georgian or 
Armenian republics, and vice-versa with the notes 
of the latter two republics in Azerbaidjan. In 
addition, the volunteer army issued a currency of 
their own. This latter was declared to be ‘‘ enemy 
money,” and illegal in Azerbaidjan. An example 
may be quoted of the irresponsible issue of money in 
Georgia. A British officer, a lieut.-colonel of the 
R.A.M.C., was murdered in Tiflis. The crime, it 
should be mentioned, was not political, but a mere 
act of brutal hooliganism. A fine of a million 
roubles was inflicted on the Georgian state by the 
British commander-in-chief. This did not worry 
the Georgian government. For the crime they 
expressed their deepest regret, which was probably 
sincere, and the printing machines worked more gaily 
than ever. 

As time passed after the opening of the Peace 
Conference the hopes and fears as to their recogni- 
tion in the sisterhood of nations of the Azerbaidjan 
republic increased. To those who know Eastern or 
semi-Eastern mentality it is easy to understand that 
rumours arose and quickly spread. But Paris was 
silent. One rumour with a certain basis of truth 
was that the only Russian republic which the Con- 
ference would recognise would be the Armenian. 
The Allies had been committed to the liberation of 
the Armenian people. What gall and wormwood 
to the Tartar soul ! 

When the British commander-in-chief, Lieut.- 
General Milne, arrived in Baku on his inspection 
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tour he was received not only by the British staff, 
but also by the Minister-President, with a full muster 
of his Ministers. In the address of welcome which 
the latter submitted there was an almost pathetic 
note—an appeal to the British general for support 
in their passionate desire for independence. But 
the British commander-in-chief had come for purely 
military purposes, and on the other side of the 
Caspian these were serious enough. He did all that 
he could have done. He gave their petition a 
sympathetic hearing, and said he hoped their aspira- 
tions would be considered in Paris. 

I must now turn to the eastern coast of the 
Caspian. The situation there had been saved for a 
time by “ the strong man of Transcaspia,”’ Presi- 
dent Keun. How he rose to his position I do not 
know ; I can only suppose that it was because he was 
aman strong amongst men. His rule was of iron— 
not the “iron” of the Bolshevik régime, but he 
stood on no ceremony. Twenty-six Bolshevik com- 
missares had been sent to him from Baku, after the 
liberation of that city. Since then these twenty-six 
commissares have given no trouble, except that 
their evacuation had once been used as an excuse 
for a political strike during the British reoccupation. 

Several attempts had been made upon his life, 
but that did not daunt him. It was to him mainly 
that we were able to use Krasnovodsk as a sub- 
sidiary naval base. — 

But the Bolsheviks from the East had worked 
their propaganda. His power was undermined. In 
the end he made good his escape in disguise. 

After the fall of President Kewn the situation in 
Transcaspia became still more uncertain. So it 
has remained up to the time of my departure from 
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the Caucasus in August, 1919. And all the time 
the old earth was pouring its riches into Baku. 
More oil was obtainable from the wells than labour 
attempted to compete with, but the fruits of the 
earth vouchsafed to Baku did little good to the world 
at large. | 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


DISBANDMENT OF THE RUSSIAN FLOTILLA— 
END OF THE PIRATES OF THE CASPIAN 


THE history of the Russian Caspian flotilla began 
about 1880. At that time no agreement had been 
reached between Great Britain and Russia as to 
the division of Persia into ‘‘ spheres of influence.” 
The government of the Czar was anxious to obtain 
entire control of the Caspian. An agreement was 
made between the Russian and Persian govern- 
ments by which the former undertook to protect 
the Persian coast and Persian shipping, provided no 
armed ships other than Russian were permitted on 
the Caspian. 

Four gunboats were sent down the Volga, a 
naval depot was established at Baku, and the flotilla 
thus established was placed under a flag officer, 
known as “‘ Admiral of the Caspian.”’ 

In peace-time the main duty of the flotilla was 
to suppress piracy. It was an irony of fate that 
after the revolution: the crews of this same flotilla 
became the pirates of the Caspian. 

In February the mists, which at irregular intervals 
hung over Baku, indicated that the time was 
approaching when the ice on the Volga would 
break—but a few weeks remained before the 
enemy’s ships would be released from their base. 
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The attitude of the Russian squadron had become 
more unsatisfactory. There was at this time no 
doubt that at least the Kars and Ardaghan awaited 
only the opening of Astrakhan harbour to go over 
to the enemy. In fact, it was known that the 
crews of the latter two ships were negotiating with 
the Bolshevists. The latter had given them their 
“‘terms.”” These were a free pardon, 4.e., a pardon 
for not having joined the Soviet Government 
earlier and enticing prospects of pay. 

Unless we desired to make a gift to the enemy, 
decisive action had become necessary. . 

At this time the Russian admiral, Bubnoff, 
arrived in Baku from Paris, where he had been as 
representative of Admiral Kolchak at the Peace 
Conference. Both he and General Erdeli (Denikin’s 
representative) advocated the policy of paying 
off the more disaffected among the crews and 
manning the ships with what they considered 
reliable personnel from the Black Sea. 

But the British naval authorities had had enough 
of Russian seamen and their ways. It was decreed 
that by March 1 the Russian crews must be dis- 
banded, peacefully if possible, but forcibly if 
necessary. 

Whether the Russian seamen would calmly con- 
sent to be removed from their ships, or whether 
they would fight to continue the comfortable 
conditions, which they enjoyed, was a question 
which none could answer, and perhaps least of all 
the men most concerned. These latter swaggered 
about the streets of Baku as if they were the heroes 
instead of the pirates of the Caspian. Full advan- 
tage had been taken of the newly opened line of 
communication with Batum and the Black Sea. 
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As far as the difficulties under which the railway 
was worked permitted, naval personnel and stores 
were transported from sea to sea. 

A new unit was added to the British naval force, 
a unit whose fame soon spread from the Caucasian 
shore to Turkestan, and, what was more important, 
to our enemies in Astrakhan. This unit consisted 
of six coastal motor-boats under the command of 
Commander Robinson, V.C., of Gallipoli fame. 
The coastal motor-boat is one of the many products, 
which the necessity of the war brought into being. 
It is a small fast boat which carries a torpedo and 
a Lewis gun, and whose crew consists of two, the 
“‘ captain ’’ and his mechanic. Their first appear- 
ance in the Bay of Baku is probably still remembered 
by the inhabitants. Working in pairs, and moving 
at a speed of from thirty to forty knots, they 
presented a spectacle which had never before been 
seen on the Caspian. A cloud of foam moving and 
manoeuvring fast and weirdly over the water was 
all that was seen of the boat. Obviously they did 
not fail to display themselves before the Russian 
gunboats. The fateful Ist of March was approach- 
ing, the date by which the Russian crews had to be 
disbanded. The latter were orderly, but idle and 
useless, They held meetings galore, a practice 
much in vogue among all classes of revolutionary 
Russia. 

Bicherakoff issued order after order, appeal after 
appeal. His last appeal, in which he pointed out 
that those who lived on the national treasury and 
did nothing for their country were shameless para- 
sites, was almost pathetic. Their only reply was 
a vague assertion that they were prepared to carry 
out the duty of defending Baku. Some even 
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proposed detaching themselves altogether from 
Bicherakoff and placing their services at the disposal 
of the Azerbaidjan government. 

The prospect from the point of view of the 
British command, with its meagre force, was one 
which was by no means devoid of anxiety. The 
Russian crews had appealed to the workmen. 
They had urged that they had been the mainstay 
of the latter during their strikes. They had urged 
that they would support them, even to the extent 
of using their guns, in any future struggle for better 
pay and better conditions. If the flotilla ceased 
to exist as such, the workmen would lose their 
main weapon. There was also the Bolshevist 
element to be considered, ever alert and ever ready 
to strike a blow at the British. 

Bicherakoff’s Cossack force had so far been loyal, 
but it was doubtful, as subsequent events proved, 
if they could be relied upon to fight brother 
Russians. 

Our own military force, nominally a brigade of 
infantry and a brigade of Royal Field Artillery, 
was far below its established strength, as the pro- 
gress of demobilisation had been working for more 
than two months. 

The Azerbaidjan government, elementally Tartar, 
had had enough of the flotilla. They had not for- 
gotten the occasion in which the latter had bom- 
barded the Tartar quarter of the city, and some of 
the ministers’ own houses. The gutted Mussulman 
Hospital, originally erected and maintained by 
Mussulman charity, remained as a mute testimony 
to the irresponsibility and brutality of these lawless 
crews. 

The ‘‘ Local Government,’’ as we called them, or 
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the ‘‘ Ministry’ as they called themselves, also 
desired the extirpation of the flotilla, but they could 
help us little. We could but count upon their good- 
will. I have used both the expressions ‘ Local 
Government ’”’ and “ Ministry,’’ but I considered 
then, and still so consider, that the latter denomina- 
tion was a more apt description. 

From the above it can be gathered that if fighting 
occurred, it was impossible to forecast what the 
consequences might be. The tension which then 
existed rendered it possible that a spark in Baku 
might set the Caucasus ablaze from Vladikavkaz to 
Lenkoran. There naturally arose the question as to 
whether British or Russian troops should be em- 
ployed in case the crews resisted. Obviously it 
was a Russian affair. and Russian troops should 
be employed to put their own house in order. 
Equally obvious was it that British blood should 
not be shed, where troops of the country were 
available. 

These arguments were put to both General Erdeli 
and Bicherakoff. They both fully concurred that 
any fighting which became inevitable should be done 
by their own troops. But a few days before the 
date fixed for the disbandment they confessed that 
after consultation with the commanding officers 
of their various units, they had come to the con- 
clusion that their troops could not be trusted in the 
proposed scheme. 

Thus the British general was faced with a new 
situation, and one fraught with a new danger. If 
the Russian troops could not be trusted to oppose 
the crews, what guarantee was there that they would 
not join them ? 

Another difficulty existed, to which I have not yet 
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referred, and that was the attitude which the 
Georgian government might assume, if the other 
races in the Caucasus declared against us. The 
character of the Georgian is such as to make him a 
difficult person to deal with, either collectively or 
individually. To apply to him the word ‘“ treacher- 
ous’ would perhaps be unjust, but “‘ unreliable ”’ 
certainly applies to him. 

About half our line of communication with the 
Black Sea lay through Georgian territory. We 
had sufficient troops in the Western Caucasus to deal 
with the Georgians, but a line of railway is delicate 
from the point of view of defence. Little effort 
is required to cause temporary dislocation. The 
Georgians had it in their power to impede our com- 
munications during what might have been a critical 
period. A passionate devotion to their independ- 
ence was the keynote of their policy, and it was 
difficult to conceive how anti-British action would 
help their cause. But, all the same, it was necessary 
to reckon with their peculiar philosophy. When 
dealing with people whom it is difficult to under- 
stand, it is wise to leave nothing to chance. 

Such, then, was the situation from the point of 
view of the British command during the last days 
of February, 1919. It could scarcely be described 
as enviable. It was fraught with danger and 
uncertainty. 

An ultimatum was issued that by three o’clock on 
March 1, the crews must quit their ships, and that 
the latter be handed over to the British naval 
authorities. 

The loyalty of Bicherakoff’s force was at this time 
doubtful, and it would have been a grave risk to 
enforce the ultimatum while they remained in the 
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city. Consequently Bicherakoff was directed to 
quit Baku with his force before the hour fixed for 
the expiration of the ultimatum. 

There was no secrecy about the issue of the 
ultimatum. Even if secrecy was desirable it would 
have been impossible to enforce it in a case like 
this, when some three hundred men had to be in- 
formed of the action about to be taken. It was 
peculiar that our action caused little excitement in 
the city. There were, of course, articles in the 
press—the “‘ Red” press was furious against the 
high-handed action of the ‘“ English capitalists,’ 
who wanted to “ destroy the fruits of the revolution, 
enslave the people of the Caucasus, and seize the 
wealth of Baku.’’ The governmental press was 
moderate. 

The last day of February I interviewed several 
of my Tartar friends. I found a unanimity of 
opinion among them. It was perhaps selfish, but 
sensible. They had had enough of the flotilla; they 
had had their homes bombarded on more than one 
occasion; ‘‘ Finish these pirates, and we will be 
grateful to you.” 

The day before that fixed for the expiration 
of the ultimatum the crews spent in holding 
meetings—as usual. But they came to no decision. 
Voskresensky had entirely lost control over them. 

On the morning of March 1, the city was quiet. 
Baku was normal; people went to their business as 
usual. There was no trace of excitement among the 
civil population. The promenade on the Boule- 
vard was crowded, as it always was on fine morn- 
ings. People did not realise, or seemed not to care, 
that at any moment they might hear that which 
they had so often heard before—the roar of shells. 
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By the forenoon the Russian ships mastheaded 
their ensigns and got under way—an ominous 
sign. Four clouds of white foam speeding and 
manceuvring about the harbour indicated that 
the coastal motor-boats were ready for action. 

The fact that the sympathisers of the crews 
were helping them on land was revealed by the 
discovery that all land telegraph wires were 
cut. At the same time the Kars and the 
Ardaghan worked their wireless installations so 
as to jam our wireless communication. We were 
isolated ; all telegraphic communications were cut 
off. 

The ships put to sea, but in no formation. Each 
ship was apparently under the orders of her own 
‘“‘committee.’’ It was noticed that as they steamed 
out their guns remained uncovered. 

The brigade of Royal Artillery took up a position 
on the high ground commanding the naval port 
on the southern side of the city in order to engage 
the Kars and Ardaghan, if the worst came to the 
worst. The ships had four-inch guns against the 
British field guns. 

The instructions to the artillery brigade were 
not to open fire without orders from headquarters. 
As the hour for the expiration of the ultimatum 
approached and as the ships put to sea the feel- 
ings of the officer commanding the artillery can 
be more easily imagined than described. His 
possible enemy was fast getting out of range of 
his guns, while he remained within the range of 
their guns. The watchers from the city expected 
any moment to see their guns flash. But flash 
they did not. The ships steamed apparently 
aimlessly to sea. 

Mw 
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So far the day had passed peacefully, but the 
Russian crews had not complied with the ultimatum. 
They were still a menace. They were at large in 
the Caspian. What was their intention, or, rather, 
what were their intentions, because it was apparent 
that there was no unity of command ? 

It was at this time that the coastal motor-boats 
dashed from the harbour. They fired two torpedoes. 
One dived and was seen no more ; the other passed 
under the bottom of one of the Russian ships. 
The coastal boats had shot their bolts. They 
dashed back to harbour. 

Scarcely had the motor-boats arrived before 
the Russian ships were seen steaming towards the 
harbour. It was difficult to conjecture what 
their intentions were, because they had given no 
indication of surrender. But there existed the 
possibility that, lawless and irresponsible as they 
were, they might make a last demonstration by a 
reckless bombardment of the city. 

I calculated that from the time they were reported 
approaching to the time when they would have 
the city within range of their guns would be almost 
half-an-hour. That half-hour I spent in a motor- 
car, as I had more than one establishment to visit. 
Whether it was a case of ‘‘ Where ignorance is 
bliss,’”’ or a case of not caring what might happen, 
the people in the street seemed to ignore the 
crisis. 

But a fight even for the “ flesh-pots of Egypt,”’ 
the enjoyment of which they would have lhked 
to continue, was not to the taste of the Russian 
seamen. 

They had blustered and bullied, but when it 
came to facing the guns they showed the white 
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feather. And yet from the point of view of gun- 
power they had us at their mercy. 

The ships came tamely to their berths. The 
crews tamely surrendered as British troops boarded 
their ships. 

Among the troops employed in guarding the 
surrendered seamen was a battalion of Gurkhas 
who had been specially sent by rail from Tiflis for 
this event. These gallant little soldiers had a 
disappointment—their journey had ended with 
guard work instead of a “ straf.”’ 

That night the British crews were busy removing 
the breech-blocks of the guns, machine-guns, and 
small arms from the Russian ships. Engineer 
personnel removed parts of their machinery and 
so made certain once and for all that escape to 
sea was impossible. 

Next morning the ships were ignominiously 
towed to the naval port, which was taken charge 
of by the British naval authorities. The crews 
were made prisoners. Ultimately they were sorted 
out. The known Bolshevists were deported, and the 
remainder released, but under police supervision. 

It was as well that the torpedoes had missed. 
The apparently ‘“ blank charge”’ had done its work. 
We accomplished our object without killing or 
drowning, and gained a supposititious reputation for 
leniency. 

Towards the end of the day I made the remark 
to another staff officer, “‘ All’s well that ends 
well.”” He replied, ‘“‘I hope so.’”’ He was allud- 
ing to the possibility of a general strike by way 
of protest. But such did not occur. The 
appeal of the seamen to the workmen had been 
in vain. 
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So ended the inglorious history of the Russian 
Caspian Naval Flotilla. 

If the British occupation of the Caspian had 
done no other good, it has at least conferred on the 
inhabitants the lasting benefit that we removed 
the menace of the pirates of the Caspian. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 
EFFECT OF THE DISBANDMENT 


WiTH the disbandment of the Russian flotilla the 
British squadron ceased to fly the St. Andrew’s 
Cross. The following morning, which happened 
to be a Sunday, the White Ensign was hoisted with 
due ceremony. The change was one that pleased 
the British naval personnel. From the beginning 
they had disliked sailing under a foreign ensign. 
The change also removed a curious anomaly, 
which is probably unique even in the long history 
of the Royal Navy; that is, the broad pennant 
of a British commodore flying in a ship which flew 
a foreign ensign. 

Except among the malcontents of the working 
classes and the irreconcilable Bolsheviks the dis- 
bandment of the Russian flotilla was hailed as a 
relief by the inhabitants of Baku. The city would 
never again be bombarded, at least by the ships of 
that flotilla. 

Some of the extremists of the anti-British element 
tried to engineer a strike as a protest against the 
‘“‘ high-handed action” of the British command. 
But in this they failed. One of their own speakers 
put the case tothem. He said, “‘ If you had struck 
yesterday you would have had some force behind 
you. Now you have none.” 
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The main cause of unrest had been removed, 
and with its removal the unrest among the workmen 
became less pronounced. This was important 
from the naval point of view because little time 
remained to complete the refit of the British 
squadron. Normally, in the beginning of April the 
ice breaks in the Caspian and Astrakhan would be 
open. 

Towards the end of March the refits were com- 
pleted and the squadron moved north to its tactical 
base at Petrovsk, ready to meet the Bolshevik 
fleet. The coast defences in the city were improved ; 
a new and more powerful wireless station was 
erected ; in brief, everything possible was done to 
receive our “‘ friends”’ should they care to pay us 
a visit from Astrakhan. 

At this period the armies of Denikin had 
gained considerable success against the Bolshevik 
south-west front. They were then threatening 
Czaritsen (on the Volga, almost a hundred and 
eighty versts north of Astrakhan). The capture 
of this place was of vital importance from the point 
of view of naval strategy. If the volunteer army 
could only take and hold it, the line of communica- 
tion via the Volga to the Baltic was denied to our 
enemies. The Bolshevik fleet in the Caspian 
could obtain neither reinforcements nor stores 
from Kronstadt. The grave question was, could 
Denikin’s forces enter and hold this town before 
navigation became again possible on the Volga? 
If this were accomplished we knew fairly accurately 
the forces we had against us. If not, it was impos- 
sible to tell how the Caspian force might be reinforced 
from the north. 

These arguments were, of course, impressed 
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upon Colonel Lazareff, Denikin’s liaison officer, 
at Baku, and the promise was given that strenuous 
efforts would be made to gain the end. 

Rumours and counter-rumours as to the fall of 
Czaritsen reached Baku at the critical period at 
the end of March. The truth was that Denikin’s 
front swayed backwards and forwards as it always 
had swayed in the days of his most signal successes. 
Alas! now at the time I write it has swayed back- 
wards almost to the vanishing point ! 

In April, however, the welcome news arrived of 
the success on the Volga of the volunteer army. 
Communication with the Baltic was cut at Czaritsen. 
Our naval authorities were relieved of the grave 
anxiety. 

Meanwhile the continued success of the volunteer 
army had caused uneasiness to the Azerbaidjan 
government. Denikin stood for a reunited Russia, 
and his ultimate success meant the extinction of 
the Caucasian republics. This wneasiness was 
enhanced when the volunteer army advanced into 
Daghestan and put an end to the Hill government. 

The government issued an almost impassioned 
appeal to the people to defend at all costs “‘ the 
young republic.”” The ranks of the little army 
were swelled with all the man-power available, 
including boys and men well past the accepted 
normal limit of age for military service. Through- 
out the city there were everywhere signs of feverish 
activity as regards military preparations. Recruits 
could be seen under instruction in the squares. 
The approaches to the city were picketed. To 
stimulate and raise the confidence of the people 
parades were frequently held. The troops marched 
through the streets with bands playing. In 
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Daghestan the fronts of the two armies faced each 
other. A spark here might have set the Caucasus 
ablaze, but as usual the situation was saved by 
British officers. It was another triumph of the 
forbearance and diplomacy of these officers that 
they kept the peace between the two armies. 
There were, as was only to be expected, one or two 
outpost collisions, but these led to nothing serious. 

The British command and the Azerbaidjan 
government had worked together and were working 
together harmoniously, but it is only natural that 
the strained relations between Denikin and the 
latter did not tend to oil the wheels. One’s position 
became awkward when one’s friend with whom one 
is working in close connection is on the point of 
going for the throat of another friend with whom 
one is also working. 

The government decreed that all Russian officers 
in their territory should be arrested. This placed 
the British command in a somewhat false position. 
The British command could take no direct action 
to help their friends beyond insisting that Russian 
officers accredited to them should not be interfered 
with. For the others there remained but persuasion. 
This was successful only in so far as to secure good 
treatment for the arrested officers. 

But the uneasiness of the government led to 
suspicion of the British. They suspected our re- 
lations with Denikin. To the credit of the ministry, 
however, be it said that they did not openly pro- 
claim their suspicions to the people and thus excite 
an anti-British feeling. They adopted a measure 
which was moderate, and which could almost be 
described as dignified. They proclaimed a one-day 
strike and a public open-air meeting. But in 
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proclaiming the strike they took steps to prevent 
inconvenience. Thus their men working the water- 
supply, electric light, etc., were forbidden to strike. 
This measure was intended as an orderly demonstra- 
tion to indicate their dissatisfaction with the policy 
which the British had adopted towards Denikin. 

On the morning of the strike Azerbaidjan police- 
men prevented the workmen going to work in the 
shipyards. A mass meeting was held in one of 
the principal squares, and the demonstrators 
marched with banners flying to the fine building 
on the Boulevard which the Minister-President 
had appropriated for his offices. The proceedings 
were somewhat similar to the many orderly meet- 
ings and processions which took place on March 17, 
to celebrate the second anniversary of the revolu- 
tion. There were, however, Red flags flying from 
various buildings, as there were on the occasion 
of the anniversary. 

There was in the procession, I regret to write, 
a Bolshevik contingent with a large banner, and 
on it the inscription ‘‘ Long live the Soviet Re- 
publics.”” It was a small contingent, but what 
it lacked numerically was more than compensated 
for by disagreeableness. In my long experience 
I have never seen a more unpleasant looking collec- 
tion of men in any part of the world I have been 
in. One of its members shook his fist and spat 
at us as we watched their procession from the 
balconies of the naval barracks. He was a vile 
specimen of the human race, if human he could be 
called, for he appeared to be lower in the Darwinian 
scale than anything I had seen before. 

But the British staff in Constantinople had 
anticipated events. When the Minister-President 
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stood on the balcony of his house he was able to 
announce that the British government had made 
an agreement with Denikin by which the territory 
of the Republic would be secure. A _ military 
boundary had been established, beyond which 
the troops of the volunteer army were not permitted 
to pass. 

This satisfied the Ministry and the people. It 
was obvious that we had neither ignored nor still 
less betrayed them. So that day ended with an 
enhancement of British popularity. 

But as we had so often found in the Caucasus, 
it is one thing to make an agreement ; it is another 
thing to enforce it. Denikin and his staff were in 
Ekaterinador, in Circassia, some five hundred 
miles away from Baku. The troops of the volunteer 
army were already south of the agreed border, 
in the territory claimed by the Azerbaidjan Republic, 
and were threatening Derbent. Our difficulty 
was to get these troops to their own side of the 
agreed military border. The agreement had pro- 
bably been forced on Denikin, and thus he was 
none too anxious to comply with it. General 
Erdeli, who then commanded the troops of the 
volunteer army in Transcaucasia, was opposed to 
a retirement to the north. Thus this agreement, 
up to the time of our evacuation, was never carried 
out. It is but justice to the Azerbaidjan Ministry 
to record that they fully understood and appreciated 
our difficulties. The agreement in itself, even 
without its execution, was sufficient to prove to 
them that we were playing fair. As a result 
British and Azerbaidjan governments worked 
together even more cordially than before. Both 
had their ends to gain. One object both had in 
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common was the maintenance of law and order. 
The ambition of the Azerbaidjan government was 
the recognition of their state as a “ sovereign 
international state,’’ and they were wise enough 
to know that this end could only be gained by 
good behaviour. 

Hitherto in the winter flying had been almost 
impossible, but as the spring progressed the unit 
of the Royal Air Force commenced their opera- 
tions. This unit had been established by Colonel 
Gordon, C.M.G., who had come from the A‘gean 
for the purpose. It was commanded by Lieut.- 
Colonel Bowen and was attached to the naval 
squadron. 

But the winds of the Caspian are treacherous 
and uncertain, especially in the spring; thus at 
first aerial operations were necessarily limited. 

As both Baku and Petrovsk were too distant for 
operations against Astrakhan the question of an 
advanced subsidiary or tactical base for the R.A.F. 
unit had to be considered. It was difficult to 
find a place for such a base in Stavropol. The 
main difficulty was communication. North of 
Petrovsk there existed no railway. The roads 
were bad. The local inhabitants were looting 
and pillaging. The volunteer army had a little 
hold over them. It was doubtful if the Russian 
forces could be relied upon to protect our personnel 
and stores. In any case, to have entrusted the 
base of a valuable unit to Russian protection would 
have meant courting risk. It was out of the 
question to send a British detachment, because it 
had been laid down that no British troops were to 
be sent north of Petrovsk, but apart from other 
difficulties an epidemic of typhus was at this time 
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raging in this region. For these reasons Chechen 
(north-east of Petrovsk), a lonely island in a lonely 
sea, was selected. As the reader may remember, 
it was off this island that the first action between 
British and Bolshevik ships took place in December, 
1918. The result of that action was to thwart the 
Bolshevik design to seize the island. We reaped 
the fruits of that fight by having the island at our 
disposal. 

I must here revert to say farewell to General 
Bicherakoff, C.B., D.S.O. As has been mentioned 
in the preceding chapter, his force was ordered 
out of Baku on the day of the disbandment of the 
Russian ships. His troops were sent by rail to 
Petrovsk, but I do not think Bicherakoff himself 
accompanied them. With the departure of his 
troops from Baku he practically resigned com- 
mand. Thus ended, at least for the present, a 
military career which the most ardent adventure | 
lovers could have envied. When the Great War 
began he was the leader of a sotnia of Cossacks. 
He had served on the staff of one of the Grand 
Dukes, and when the débacle came he was the one 
Russian leader who saved a fragment from the 
wreck of the Russian army. He may not have 
been a great general or a great administrator, but 
he was a soldier and a patriot. He was loyal to 
Russia, although in the strict sense he was not a 
Russian, for he was by birth an Osyetin Cossack. 
Perhaps it was as a leader of mounted troops that 
he most excelled. 

He frequently talked of settling in England and 
setting up a horse breeding establishment. Whether 
he ever will carry out this intention I do not know, 
but he certainly went to England with Madame 
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Bicherakoff, and I last heard of him at the Ritz 
Hotel. 

As an example of the intense hatred which the 
Georgians entertain for the Russians it may be 
mentioned that on her journey through Georgia 
Madame Bicherakoff was arrested. She was re- 
leased only under British pressure. 

With the departure of their chief, Bicherakoff’s 
Cossack force gradually dissolved. Most of them 
were war-worn ; all were war-weary. Some were 
survivors of the original Cossack force which fought 
the Turks in the beginning of the war. The force 
was also decimated by the typhus epidemic. They 
were invited to volunteer for Denikin’s army, but 
the desire of the majority was to return to their 
homes. 

Meanwhile in Baku the economic situation steadily 
improved. Under British management the working 
of the Transcaucasian Railway had become efficient. 
The situation as regards the food supply had been 
eased. Badly needed imports were coming in. The 
increased confidence which the people placed in them 
had strengthened the hands of the government. 
The city became orderly. Promiscuous shooting 
in the streets had almost ceased. The output 
from the oil-fields had increased. In brief, the 
prosperity of other days was returning to 
‘“* Mazootopolis.”’ 

The increased output of oil was a cause of some 
slight friction. As I have mentioned elsewhere, 
the principal markets for the oil of Baku was in 
Great Russia, and the latter was then closed. It 
was possible to export oil only by the Transcaucasian 
Railway except for the little that went to Persia. 
The railways could not cope with the oil output. 
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The result was a request and a threat of a strike in 
case of refusal to allow trading with Astrakhan. 
To this the British command could not, and certainly 
did not, consent. It may have been a “ try-on,” 
but the Government understood the British point 
of view. We could not allow oil to be sent for our 
enemy’s ships, apart from the fact that we were 
blockading Soviet Russia. In April the season 
passed from winter to summer, for it is a peculiarity 
of the climate that there are practically but two 
seasons. From October to April, when the ice 
is on the Caspian, the weather is cold and bleak. 
Then the heat, at times almost tropical, comes 
without any intermediate change, and lasts till 
about the following October. With the summer 
came the gay summer life. Bathing in the Caspian 
was a favourite morning amusement; open-air 
cafés appeared on the Boulevard. By night the 
summer club was crowded with people bent on 
enjoyment. 

One sign of the return of law and order in Trans- 
caucasia was that this summer—TI believe the first 
summer since 1914—people resumed the Russian 
custom of spending some of the summer in country 
houses—Na Dachy, to use the Russian term. 

The capacity for enjoyment had not been blunted, 
no matter what the people had been through or 
what may yet lay in store for them. 


CHAPTER SIXTEEN 
THE BOLSHEVIK SWING TO THE EAST 


‘‘ From the Bolsheviks may Allah deliver us.”’ 

I was discussing with one of my Tartar friends in 
a Tartar restaurant, from which the moonlit Caspian 
could be seen, the psychology of the various nations 
who had sent either “‘ missions ”’ or ‘‘ expeditions ”’ 
to ‘‘reorganise’’ or “‘ regenerate”’ the Caucasus 
during the tragic period which followed the Russian 
revolution. They had had a German mission and 
an Austrian mission. The Bolsheviks had invaded 
Transcaucasia. The British had made an attempt 
to save Baku from the Turks. The British had 
retreated across the Caspian to the Persian shore 
before the army of Nun Pasha. The Turks had 
installed themselves as masters of the Caucasus. 
Following the armistice with Turkey the British 
had again occupied Transcaucasia and subsequently 
Georgia, when the Salonika force had been released in 
consequence of the Bulgarian surrender. In June, 
1919, yet another occupation was expected. The 
Paris Conference had given the mandate for the 
Caucasus to Italy. My Tartar friend’s remark was 
expressive as to how Islam accepted the tenets of 
Bolshevism. 

The basis of Bolshevism does not appeal to Mussul- 
man psychology. It is against the tenets of the 
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Mussulman’s creed and of his traditions. His 
religion teaches him to respect authority and to 
respect his elders. He does not understand the 
theory of all being equal. Besides, he is taught to 
respect the principle of property. He may make 
mistakes in his own favour as to meum and tuum, 
but nevertheless he acknowledges that ‘“ That 
which is his, is his ”’ and ‘‘ That which is his neigh- 
bour’s is his neighbour’s.”” Equal participation 
in the good things which Allah has given is no tenet 
of his. 

For two years Bolshevism had knocked in vain 
at the door of Mohammedan conservatism, but 
ultimately the virus entered the Mussulman house, 
without the door having been opened. 

Against my will I am forced to pay tribute to the 
vilest menace which civilisation has known. The 
victory of Bolshevism over Mohammedan conser- 
vatism is a triumph of propaganda. Let it serve 
as a beacon-light showing the danger with which 
the propaganda threatens the world. 

How this propaganda is worked I have neither 
the ability, the knowledge, nor the psychological 
instinct to discuss. It is, of course, backed by 
brute force. There is also the fact that Bolshevism 
appeals to the lowest strata of the people, and in 
every community, Mohammedan or otherwise, these 
strata occupy a large proportion. There are in 
every community the ‘“‘ Have-nots’’ who require 
little encouragement to rob the “‘ Have-gots.”’ 

In Turkestan the Mussulman population had not 
responded to the allurements of Bolshevism. In 
Baku I met one of the few Britishers who at this 
period had travelled Turkestan. He told me, and 
I have subsequently had his statement confirmed 
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from other sources, that he had often been ap- 
proached by leading Turkomans with the request 
that he would ask our Foreign Office to take Turk- 
estan under our protection. They told him they 
had had experience of the Russians, who had robbed 
them; of the Bolsheviks, who had murdered and 
tortured as well as robbed them ; of the Americans, 
who had exploited them. But even in their dis- 
tant land, far removed from the great highways of 
the sea, they had known of our sympathetic treat- 
ment of their co-religionists. This appeal may or 
may not have reached the Foreign Office. Even if 
it had, there is little probability that it would have 
received favourable consideration. But it was in 
Turkestan that the Bolshevik swing to the East 
hinged. Events in this distracted country proved 
that Bolshevik propaganda had overcome Moslem 
prejudices, and that Mohammedanism had ceased 
to be a barrier to Bolshevism. 

After the fall of President Koun the situation in 
Transcaspia went from bad to worse. The Bol- 
sheviks invaded Turkestan. Askabad was threat- 
ened. Refugees streamed westward across the 
Caspian. The Bolshevik swing to the east had 
become a fait accompli. Day by day the situation 
became graver. Rumours, generally arranged by 
the local branch of the Bolshevik clever propaganda 
department, continued to reach Baku. 

To combat the onward surge the Transcaspian 
government had organised a volunteer force. Of 
this force the most that could be said was that it 
had occasional successes. In addition there was a 
British garrison at Krasnovodsk. 

In Baku the Transcaspian government was at this 
time represented by a Consul—M. Gnessin. He 
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was a man who had travelled in America and spoke 
English fluently. In addition, there were military 
representatives—a general of the late Russian Army 
and a young man hardly out of his teens, who styled 
himself military attaché. 

If these representatives did not materially aid 
their government it certainly was not due to lack of 
energy on their part. 

In this theatre of war ieee ran the Krasnovodsk- 
Merv railway. Thus railway warfare formed an 
important item among the other operations. The 
suggestion had also been made to use armed boats 
upon the rivers. The possibilities of fighting by 
railway and river caused M. Gnessin to cast envious 
eyes at the armament and ammunition of the dis- 
banded Russian flotilla. The latter, complete with 
guns, ammunition, and stores, was lying under 
British control in the naval yard ‘in trust for the 
successors of the late Imperial Russian Government.”’ 
As it was not quite easy to find the executors of 
the defunct government, the flotilla remained in 
chancery. 

M. Gnessin made out a strong case that this arma- 
ment should be handed over to his government 
instead of lying idle. He guaranteed to provide 
the personnel for the guns and to obtain a ship to 
transport them across the Caspian. But the British 
Admiral commanding in the Black Sea feared what 
ultimately did happen, and refused. M. Gnessin 
then made out a petition which he made as pathetic 
as he had before made his case strong. The petition 
was successful. The guns went to Transcaspia. 
Whether these guns were ever used against the 
enemy or not I do not know, but I do know that 
within a few weeks after their arrival they were all 
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captured by the onward sweeping Bolshevik forces. 
We had but helped to arm our enemy, like we have 
done with the millions sterling worth of arms and 
stores which we had supplied to the army of Denikin. 

At the critical juncture our policy, or rather, our 
lack of policy as regards Russia, was responsible for 
an order that more than anything else led to the 
collapse of Turkestan and ultimately Transcaspia. 
The British garrison at Krasnovodsk was small. 
Materially it made but small difference, but its moral 
effect was as great as its numerical strength was 
weak. The Transcaspian volunteers felt that they 
had behind them British troops, British support, 
and British sympathy. Nevertheless the fiat for 
evacuation went forth. The forces opposing the 
Red peril were already on the downward grade; 
this step made them moribund. 

The abandonment of Krasnovodsk was regarded 
in Baku as having been due entirely to political 
exigencies. It was obvious that such a step was 
unlikely to have been initiated by the military © 
authorities. 

The evacuation was not carried out without an 
incident which caused anxiety—one of the transports 
conveying the troops failed to arrive in Baku at the 
time she was expected. The enemy ships were no 
longer ice-bound, and it is easy to imagine that 
considerable anxiety was felt among both the naval 
and military authorities. British ships and coastal 
motor-boats were sent to search, but the transport 
arrived safely, much to our relief. She had been 
delayed for about two days by a breakdown of her 
machinery. 

The enemy did not remain long inactive after their 
base had become ice-free. In May, 1919, they sent 
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an expedition from Astrakhan across the Northern 
Caspian and occupied Novo Alexandrovsk. This 
port is the north-western corner of Transcaspia. 
Up to this time the enemy’s line of communication 
with Turkestan lay from eastern Russia southward 
through difficult country, where railways were few 
and roads were bad. The advantages of direct com- 
munication with Astrakhan, and through Astrakhan 
by the main central railways and the Volga with 
their main military centres, Moscow and Petrograd, 
are obvious. The move in Novo Alexandrovsk was 
intended to consolidate the swing to the east. 


On the morning of May 28, I91f, the British’ ;. 


squadron made a reconnaissance off Novo Alex- 
androvsk. In the harbour they found torpedo-boat 
destroyers, armed merchant ships, store ships, trans- 
ports, and barges, upon which guns had been 
mounted. The British ships attacked. The enemy 
had the advantage of guns of superior range, and 
during their approach the British ships came 
under fire before they could effectively reply. 
The flag ship (the Kruger) was hit and the gear 
connecting her engine-room telegraphs was cut. 
Nevertheless the British squadron in line ahead 
closed until their fire became effective. It was 
effective, because at least one of the armed merchant 
ships and several of the barges were sunk, and 
some of the other enemy ships were abandoned by 
their crews. Unfortunately the entrance to the 
harbour was too narrow for manceuvring, and for 
this reason it would have been courting risk for 
the squadron to have entered and completed the 
work they had begun so well. The result was the 
action was broken off, but it was, by no means 
indecisive. As has been stated in an earlier chapter, 
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the prestige of the British Navy went a long way 
with the Russian seaman. They also had had 
experience of the efficiency of the British crews. 
The result of this action was that the enemy 
abandoned the plan of establishing a base at Novo 
Alexandrovsk. 

To show the lack of eagerness which the Bolsheviks 
had for engaging British ships, a further example 
may be quoted. One of their torpedo-boat 
destroyers opened fire on one of our ships. As 
usual our ship was outranged. Our ship was slow. 
The torpedo-boat destroyer was, of course, fast, 
and naturally could have manceuvred to keep out 
of the range of the British ship. Had the enemy 
ship continued the fight she must ultimately have 
hit and destroyed the British ship. But this is 
what she did not do. After a few rounds she 
turned away and disappeared. This may. have 
been due entirely to lack of fighting spirit on the 
part of the crew, but there also exists the possibility 
that it may have been due to another cause to 
which allusion has already been made—that the 
vessel was commanded by an officer of the late 
Imperial Navy serving under compulsion. 

Let us now pass to considerations of empire, 
and to considerations of the welfare of humanity, 
which is greater even than that of empire. Bol- 
shevism is established in Turkestan. It is an 
epidemic that spreads. It has defeated even the 
conservatism of Islam. The only antidotes are 
education, common sense, and _ hard-headedness, 
and these are just the attributes which are wanting 
with the peoples of which I am now writing. In 
one contiguous country—Afghanistan—the east- 
ward movement of Bolshevism soon had its effect 
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The clever and insidious propaganda, which begins 
with the lowest, had been successful with the 
highest in that land—with the Ameer and his 
government. The result had been, as everybody 
knows, the declaration of war by Afghanistan 
against us. 

In Persia there has existed for many years a virile 
Social-revolutionary party. It is not difficult to 
imagine that, with the events of the last five years, 
the party has gained a power. There also exists in 
Northern Persia the society known as the Janglis, 
to which allusion has been made in an earlier 
chapter. The aims of the society were Bolshevik 
in principle even before Bolshevism, as now under- 
stood, had begun. The logical conclusion as regards 
Persia is that in that country there exists a nucleus 
for Bolshevism which may set that country aflame. 

From the purely military point of view the 
frontiers of India are safe. But the Bolshevik 
attack is not by military force alone, for their 
military force is but the “‘ general reserve ’’ thrown 
into action after their insidious propaganda has 
done its work. Who can say that the present 
unrest in India has not at least been fanned by 
Bolshevism? There is little doubt that the propa- 
ganda that roused Afghanistan to war against us 
has penetrated the frontiers of India and taken 
advantage of every anti-British sentiment among 
the many peoples of that country. 

When I returned from the Caucasus in August 
the armies of Kolchak and Denikin were intact, and 
holding the territories which they had won. Up 
to this time they had considerably diminished the 
territory under the sway of the Soviet Government. 
There were then grounds for hoping that Kolchak 
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and Denikin, aided by the Allied powers, would 
save European Russia and Northern Siberia from 
the ogre of Bolshevism. But at the same time, as I 
happened to know, it was recognised in London 
that we should have to reckon with a Bolshevik 
government in Turkestan. Great Russia and 
Siberia might be saved, but the Soviet Govern- 
ment would withdraw towards Central Asia. To 
displace them would be, and will be, a problem 
beset with untold difficulties. The picture last 
August was gloomy enough, but how much more 
gloomy is it now that the armies of Kolchak and 
of Denikin have vanished into night! 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 
THE MANDATE FROM PARIS 


Up to May, 1919, no news as to the recognition of 
the Azerbaidjan Republic had been received from 
Paris. In its early days the government had been 
feverishly anxious as to this decision, but as time 
passed it became more and more de facto govern- 
ment. Confidence replaced uneasiness, at least, as 
regards the decision of the Peace Conference. Not 
only the Ministry and the officials but the people 
looked upon the newly established state as a per- 
manent and indispensable institution. They seemed 
to have forgotten they ever had been under any other 
rule. The new institution had firmly taken root. 

But Paris spoke at last. In May it was announced 
that the mandate for the Caucasus had been given 
to Italy and that the British evacuation had to be 
completed by June 25. This announcement was 
received with calmness. It was felt that the 
new republic had too firmly established itself to be 
extinguished by a stroke of the pen from Paris. It 
had obtained for itself a new lease of life. A different 
interpretation had been put in the word “ man- 
date.” The Ministry regarded the word as not 
inconsistent with their sovereign independence ; 
in other words, that the mission of the mandatory 
power was merely to aid them in establishing their 
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independence on a secure basis. I do not think 
the Italian government took quite the same view 
as far as I could gather from their mission, which 
arrived about the end of May. 

The chief of the mission was a prince of the 
House of Savoy, and included in it were naval and 
military officers as well as various other officials. 

There was very little about the Caucasus either 
from the naval or military, and still more from the 
commercial, points of view which were not included 
in the scope of the mission. A commercial friend 
of mine told me that his opinion was the Italians 
contemplated a predatory expedition. 

There was one relief which the mission brough 
to us. The various orchestras substituted Italian 
music for the Turkish, to which we had been accus- 
tomed for so many months. Italian promised to 
be a popular language, if one could judge by the 
numbers of teachers who announced themselves. 
Notices were put up in many of the shop windows 
to the effect that teachers of the language of their 
future protectors was available. 

What the bulk of the people thought of the 
proposed change it was difficult to know. The 
majority did not have the education to form any 
opinion. There were some who had never even 
before heard of Italy. To them it was a matter of 
indifference. The people were in the hands of 
their leaders. This remark applied more especially 
to the Tartar section of the community. 

I set myself the task, however, of trying to find 
out what the educated class thought, the only class 
that mattered, for, as I have stated above, the 
remainder, except, of course, the irreconcilable 
Bolshevik section, would meekly follow. 
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I put the question to a leading Tartar, and his 
reply was: ‘‘ We did not like you at first, because 
you drove away our co-religionists, the Turks, 
whom we understand and with whom we always 
have been in sympathy. Frankly, we did not at 
first understand you. Your ways are not our ways. 
We hang people and you only talk to them. But 
we are beginning to understand you, and still more 
to like you. We also know you are the only Chris- 
tian power which understands the Mohammedan 
mind. You have more than two hundred millions 
of our co-religionists under your rule; you have 
respected our creed and our traditions. Now we 
are passing to the protection of strangers, and to 
that of power which has not had signal success in 
dealing with our co-religionists. The good you 
have done us may be undone by the strangers. 
But we have had ‘protectors’ of many nations. 
We have found the gift of adaptability.” 

The Italian mission proceeded in a very business- 
like way. The chief difficulty was the question of 
taking over from us the fleet we had established. 
Our expenditure on hiring ships, transporting 
armaments and stores rather surprised them. 
About this time, however, the Italian Cabinet fell. 
A Socialistic government came into power, which 
refused to accept unconditionally the commitments 
of the former government. 

The result was that the order for the evacuation 
of British troops was postponed a month. 

Disappointment among the British troops was 
but natural. They had reckoned on being home- 
ward bound at the end of June. Some of them 
were men who had served more than three years 
in Mesopotamia or on the Salonika front. They 
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felt to the full the old adage, ‘‘ Hope deferred 
maketh the heart sick.”’ 

So things continued. Rome was silent as to its 
decision. The new Italian Parliament debated 
the question. But in that Parliament there was a 
party which either did not understand or actively 
sympathised with Bolshevism, hke in our own 
Parliament there was the party who voted to leave 
Russia and the Caucasus to the mercy of Lenin and 
Trotsky. 

The mandate from Paris was repudiated by the 
(then) new Italian Parliament. 

What the next step would be became a matter 
of speculation. A Tartar gentleman made the 
remark, ‘‘ I wonder if we shall have the Bulgarians 
or the Japanese as our next protectors ? ” 

British protection continued. An example of 
one of the concrete effects of our administration 
is that about May the shipping control was abolished. 
Lieut.-Colonel Browne, D.S.O., had accomplished 
his difficult and complicated task. Discipline had 
been restored among the crews. The shipping 
had been so reorganised that the necessity for 
central control had ceased to exist, and the ship- 
owners could work their own ships as they had done 
in days before. 

Like the Russian gunboats, the naval port 
remained under British control in trust for the 
successors of the defunct Imperial Government. 

The Azerbaidjan government represented that 
this port and yard were part of the port of Baku, 
and therefore in their territory. Foreign control 
over any area within their territory was not con- 
sistent with what they now claimed—their sovereign 
independence Furthermore, they represented that 
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the officer, Capt. Gregorieff, an Engineer-Officer of 
the late Imperial Navy, whom the British naval 
authorities had placed in charge of the port, 
was a known sympathiser with their enemy, 
General Denikin, and was acting as an agent for 
the latter. They also accused the Russian police, 
under Gregorieff, of trafficking with the Bolsheviks. 
They declared that sailing boats from Astrakhan 
used to enter the port by night conveying 
Bolshevik spies and arms for the Bolshevik party 
in Baku. 

There were grounds for suspecting that the latter 
statement was not altogether baseless, but the 
government seized it as an excuse for a coup de 
main. One night they seized the port and with it 
the Russian police. 

Such a proceeding could not be tolerated by the 
British command. Strong representations were 
made to the government. After some days the 
port was formally handed back. 

I well remember the ceremony—for such it 
was—of the surrender of the port. Ten a.m. was 
the hour fixed. Another staff officer and myself 
were detailed to superintend the transfer. A 
British guard was provided, mainly with the 
object of keeping the peace. 

We arrived with Capt. Gregorieff and his police 
at the hour fixed, but, as we had expected, the 
Azerbaidjan police officer in charge of the port 
had received no orders. We speculated as to how 
many Officials we would have to interview before 
the promise of the government would be fulfilled. 
We, however, decided to begin with the Governor 
of Baku. Probably after interviewing him we 
would have to see the Minister for War, the Minister 
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of the Interior, and perhaps even the Minister- 
President himself. I had made a point of making 
these men’s acquaintance and seeking their friend- 
ships, and I found this one of the many occasions 
in which my method had more than repaid me. 

The Governor was an astute and able man, well 
educated, and, of course, a Tartar. He received 
us not only courteously, but almost cordially. 
He at once apologised for the trouble we had been 
put to, and issued the orders we asked. I could 
see, however, that his courtesy failed to conceal 
his chagrin. I put him the question direct. He 
candidly confessed that he had evaded compli- 
ance with our request as long as he could. His 
black almond-shaped eyes flashed as he protested 
against the naval port being returned to Gregorieff. 
The latter’s police were Bolshevik in sympathy, 
he asserted, and I was not in a position to contradict 
him. 

We returned to the port. On a search being 
made we found that positively everything port- 
able, even the bedding in the hospital, had been 
looted. This, of course, led to a controversy. 
In the end, however, after some two hours of mutual 
recriminations, the two enemies, the Tartar chief 
of police and the Russian chief of the port, dramatic- 
ally shook hands and the Azerbaidjan police were 
marched away. 

The looting of the port led to a protest from the 
British command. The government finally decided 
to try the police responsible for it. Three death 
sentences and seven or eight life sentences were 
passed, but I do not think these sentences were 
ever carried out. Meanwhile events were occur- 
ring in the southern Caspian. As has been 
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mentioned earlier, Astara (on the western Caspian 
coast, about a hundred and twenty miles south of 
Baku) was on the Russo-Persian frontier. There is 
the Russian and Persian town of the name. The 
Bolsheviks had seized the latter, and in their usual 
way had massacred and looted the neighbouring 
Persians. But a local khan organised a force 
against the Russians. Two of his sons had been 
murdered by the Bolsheviks, and he had vowed 
vengeance against them. In June this Persian 
force captured both Persian and Russian Astara. It 
is not quite clear how the Bolsheviks obtained 
reinforcements, but in a few weeks they were 
again masters of Astara. More active than before 
in this province, they then seized the shipping 
lying off Astara. With the ships they had seized 
they established a base in an island called Ashurada 
(about fifty miles from the Azerbaidjan coast). 
Their object in doing this was not quite clear. 
It may have been with a view for refuge in case 
the Persians drove them from the mainland; it 
may also have been with a view to base for operation 
against the shipping in the southern Caspian. 

From the naval point of view, however, the 
main fact was that the Bolshevik settlement in 
Ashurada was a menace to ships trading between 
the Persian ports and Baku. They had mounted 
guns on the island, and this did not indicate that 
they had gone there to find a refuge camp. They 
had also armed some launches which they had 
captured, and these were efficient for purposes of 
piracy. The Bolsheviks’ nest in Ashurada had 
to be destroyed, and this could only be done by 
naval operations. 

As was only to be expected, the gallant leader 
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of the coastal motor-boats (Commander Robinson, 
V.C.) was first in pressing his claim for this service. 
But it was, however, decided that an armed ship 
and seaplanes could accomplish this object. These 
were dispatched early in September, and the 
enemy’s armed launches were destroyed. On 
March 1, 1919, the White Ensign had been flown 
for the first time, and in the following September 
British guns thundered for the last time on the 
Caspian. 

Before ending with the Caspian operations 
mention must be made of a force to which I have 
as yet not alluded—the Ural Cossacks. Their 
sea base was Guriev (in the north-eastern corner 
of the Caspian, and famed for its caviare). Far 
removed from all friendly sources, on their own, 
they were making a gallant fight against the Bol- 
sheviks. The only help they received was from 
Baku, from where the British supplied them with 
arms, ammunition, and stores. I have never 
heard the ultimate fate of this force. Wedged 
between the main Bolshevik armies of Great Russia 
and the Bolshevik forces in Turkestan, it is unlikely 
that they have survived. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 
THE ‘‘ BETRAYAL ’”? 


THE much-regretted illness of General Forrestier- 
Walker left vacant the command of the 28th 
Division. General Thomson therefore quitted Baku 
for Tiflis to take up that command. 

During the few months in which he commanded 
at Baku he had accomplished much. It was to 
his administration more than to their own efforts 
that the success of the Azerbaidjan government 
was due. He was a man endowed with a rare 
combination of gifts, for he was a born soldier, 
a born leader, and a born administrator. Luckily 
his staff officer, Colonel (afterwards Brigadier- 
General) Shuttleworth, an officer of exceptional 
administrative ability, was available to succeed 
him. 

In June, 1919, it was definitely announced that 
the Italian government had declined the mandate 
for the Caucasus. This announcement caused 
still more uncertainty among the British soldiers 
and sailors. Was Great Britain going to accept 


1] have used the word “‘ betrayal” for the title of this chapter, 
although I personally do not go so far as to entirely concur with it. I 
have used it for a purpose, and that is to emphasise the impression 
which our policy has made upon some of the leading men in Trans. 
caucasus. 
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the mandate which Italy had refused? That 
would mean a fleet and garrison for a period pro- 
bably reckoned by years. On the other hand, 
were the Allies going to abandon the Caucasian 
republics to their fate? At this time Denikin’s 
star was in the ascendant in Southern Russia. 
He had made no secret of his intentions in the 
Caucasus. To settle with one’s principal enemy 
before dealing with one’s minor opponent is 
according to the dictates both of policy and 
of strategy. But this principle Denikin ignored. 
While engaged in his struggle with the Red 
armies, he bullied the weak and newly formed 
republics. | 

But the successes of the volunteer army were 
seldom stable. If Denikin failed, as he since has 
done, what would be the fate of the Caucasus ? 
It required no stretch of imagination to see that 
it would be, as it is to-day, at the mercy of the 
Bolshevik government, and that the highway 
between East and West would be open tp the 
enemies of civilisation. 

Not many days passed, however, before the 
announcement of British evacuation followed that — 
of the Italian repudiation of their mandate. 

The news that the British government had 
finally decided on evacuation was welcomed by no 
section of the community save one, and that was 
the Bolshevik section. Enthusiasm for the new 
republic had kindled a new patriotism which was 
shared by the great mass of people. The patriotic 
Azerbaidjanees feared. for the fate of their republic. 
But more than the political fate of the country 
the time-honoured feud between Tartars and 
Armenians caused anxiety and conjured scenes 
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of bloodshed, familiar to anyone who had lived 
even a few years in Baku. Bnitish control and 
British soldiers had kept the peace between the 
two races, but nothing could suppress the hatred 
between them—a hatred that may smoulder, but 
can never die. With the British withdrawal, 
would the Tartars seize the opportunity to avenge 
the events of March, 1918? Would the Armenians 
attempt to avenge the massacre in September, 
1918? There would be no restraining power to 
prevent either race once more making a shambles 
of the streets of Baku. But there were other 
sinister influences at work beside that of racial 
antipathy. There was the Bolshevik organisa- 
tion which might stir to action the lawless section 
of the population. The situation in the neighbouring 
states was anything but settled. 

In Georgia hatred against the Russians had 
reached such a pitch that assassination had 
become legalised, practically at least, if not 
formally. 

The few foreign civilians remaining were in 
anything but an enviable position. They had 
placed their hopes on troops of one of the Allied 
powers. Evacuation rendered even their personal 
safety insecure. One of the Ministers put the 
case to me very clearly. He said, “‘ You (British) 
have put our young republic on a sound and 
lasting basis. You have restored law and order. 
Our trade is reviving. Although you do not 
officially recognise us, you practically do so. Unless 
destroyed, the republic must ultimately be recog- 
nised. It is all very well to talk of a reunited 
Russia, but our republic will be a ‘ going concern’ 
long before Great Russia revives. You have 
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spent some six or eight millions sterling on ships 
and troops. Had you remained you would have 
had that money back, with interest, and what 
is More important, you would have captured 
the Caucasus for British trade, because we want 
everything from motor-cars to ladies’ stockings, 
and we can pay, not with our paper money, but 
with the untold riches of our country, and there is 
no doubt about our mineral wealth, for though 
not developed, it has been prospected. Who 
will get the trade now that you are going? You 
have met various American ‘ philanthropic ’ missions, 
you know their philanthropy is that of the com- 
mercial traveller. And now, after all you have 
sacrificed for us, what is the fate to which you 
abandon us? On the one hand there is Denikin ; 
on the other there is the Bolshevist government. 
One of the avowed objects of the former is the 
destruction of the republics. The equally avowed 
object of the latter, as publicly proclaimed by 
Trotsky, is the conquest of the Caucasus. It 
"—“ynatters little from our point of view which of them 
is successful in the long run. Such is the political 
aspect. I need not mention the internecine strife 
so well known to you—the strife that has caused 
our history to be written in pages of blood. You 
are leaving us to our doom, you have betrayed 
us by your kindness—and you have sacrificed 
your own expenditure.” | 
The remarks I have quoted reflected the feelings 
of the people. With the news of the coming 
evacuation began the wane of British popularity. 
Both government and people became a prey to 
uneasiness and nervousness as to their future. 
Popular feeling reached such a pitch that even 
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armed resistance against our withdrawal became 
possible. 

The problem which presented most difficulty 
was the disposal of the British armed ships. There 
were two courses possible. One was to turn the 
ships over as they stood to Denikin’s staff. This 
was what the latter had urged, but against it was 
what has already been mentioned in an earlier 
chapter—the unreliability of the Russian seamen. 
The other course was to disarm the ships and 
either return them to their owners (if the latter 
could be traced) or intern them. It was decided 
to adopt the first-mentioned plan. In coming 
to this decision, it was recognised that a difficult 
situation would be created with the Azerbaidjan 
government. The policy of secrecy was adopted. 
The ships were turned over one by one at Petrovsk. 
To avoid ‘‘ unpleasantness ” in Azerbaidjan it was 
decided to send the last ship’s company homeward 
via Petrovsk and the northern Transcaucasian 
railway to Novorossisk, on the Black Sea. Admiral 
Bubnoff, of .whom mention had been _ before 
made, assumed command of the now Russian 
squadron. 

The secret had been well kept up to the time the 
execution of the plan had commenced. But the fact 
that an armed ship had been turned over by us to 
the Russians at Petrovsk was one which could 
not be concealed. News of the turn-over soon 
reached Baku. The shrewd men who formed the 
Ministry drew their own conclusions. Their astute- 
ness soon penetrated the veil in which we had 
wrapped our intentions. 

Without having taken them into our confidence 
we had taken a decision which for them was of 
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vital importance. Our withdrawal would leave 
the republic in peril from the land side, after months 
of mutual co-operation. That in itself was bad 
enough. In fairness to them, to their ideals and 
their common sense, what could they think of our 
secret negotiation of the disposal of our armed ships ? 
This secret they themselves had discovered—we 
had handed over to their bitter enemy the means of 
attacking them from the sea. Well they knew what 
bombardment meant. Some of the Ministers had 
known it in their own houses, when the late Russian 
flotilla supported the Bolshevist invaders against 
the Tartars. They were but human when they 
resented the course we had adopted. They would 
have been more than human had they not been 
angered by what, from their point of view, was a 
betrayal. 

There was, of course, a ministerial protest. They 
pleaded the helpless situation in which our action 
would place them. They demanded that the 
fleet should be turned over to them. But this 
was an impracticable proposal. The calling of the 
seaman is not one that appeals to the Tartar. The 
great majority of the sailors of the Caspian were 
Russians, and it was improbable that the govern- 
ment of Baku could control them. 

Melik Aslanoff, the Vice-President, was the 
Minister who played the leading part in the endea- 
vour to alter the British decision. Concerning one 
of his interviews on this subject he told an amusing 
story which went round Baku. He said the story 
was against himself, but I think this is doubtful. 
In an interview with a certain high naval authority 
he put forward his arguments against any more 
armed ships being turned over to Denikin. He 
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pleaded forcibly the mght of his government to 
these ships. The high naval authority found his 
arguments difficult to answer, and said, ““ We have 
given the bone to the dog and he will be angry if 
we take it away from him.” “And who is the 
dog? ’’ demanded Melik Aslanoff, stiffening with 
wrath. When it was explained to him that the 
metaphorical use of the word “dog” (Russian 
Sobaka) referred to Denikin (a Christian or Pravo 
Slavne), he confessed that his wrath had been 
unnecessary and due to his own misinterpretation 
of a sentence. 

It is common knowledge that the use of the word 
“ pig ’’ and “‘ dog’”’ to a Mohammedan is not, to 
use a euphemism, diplomatic. 

As regards the withdrawal of the troops, nothing 
was left to chance. A battalion of Gurkhas 
was sent from Tiflis to cover the withdrawal, if 
the worst came to the worst. It was also 
arranged that one armed ship should remain in 
the harbour until the British troops were clear of 
the city. 

But common sense prevailed with the govern- 
ment. The Ministers realised that, however pre- 
carious their situation might be after the British 
withdrawal, resistance to the evacuation would 
but make bad worse. 

The evacuation was effected peacefully, and— 
with the exception of a detachment still at Batum— 
so ended our occupation of the Caucasus. 

What has the occupation accomplished? There 
is no gainsaying the fact that we have benefited 
the peoples of the Caucasus at a cost of some six 
or eight millions sterling, but philanthropy .at a 
period when her resources were strained to the 
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breaking was not our object. Our original purpose 
in undertaking this venture has been the subject 
of a previous chapter in this book. Briefly this 
purpose was to create a barrier against the advance 
of hostile influence through Persia, Central Asia, 
and Afghanistan to India. The achievement of 
this purpose has been lost by our premature evacua- 
tion. At the present time the Caucasus is a prey 
to malignant influences directed mainly against the 
British Empire. There are indications of a sinister 
combination of Bolshevism with the Turkish national 
movement. Mustapha Kemel Pasha, the leader 
of the latter movement, is known to have sent an 
agent, the notorious Shefket Kunduk Zade, a 
Turkish officer, to a conference in the Georgian 
capital, where a Turkish Georgian-Bolshevist plot 
has been hatched for the furtherance of a Pan- 
Islamic movement. 

In Azerbaidjan Turkish influence is spreading 
like wildfire. Turkish officers swarm throughout 
the territory of the republic and are giving military 
training to the Mohammedan population. Officers 
belonging to the party of ‘‘ Union and Progress ”’ 
are being sent from Turkey. The whole policy of the 
republic is practically directed by experienced 
“Young Turk ”’ politicians. 

The Pan-Islamic propaganda in the Caucasus, 
Transcaspia, Turkestan, and Central Asia has been 
in operation for over a year hand in hand with 
Bolshevik propaganda, both having the same object 
—the disintegration of British power and the 
prevention of a revived Russia. 

Faute de mieux, we have now recognised the 
Caucasian republics, but these states are now a 
source of potential danger instead of a barrier 
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guarding the East. We had backed the policy of 
a reunited Russia, and to give effect to this policy 
we trusted in Kolchak and Denikin. When the 
failure of both the latter loomed on the horizon, 
we abandoned the second string to our bow by the 
evacuation of the Caucasus. 

As time passed after the fall of the original 
Russian Republic it became more and more evident 
that the word “ Russia” had become a mere 
geographical term. Yet we continued the policy 
of helping to revive a corpse. We ignored the 
history of the Caucasus, a story which proves that 
the old Russian Empire had never really conquered 
that territory. Imperial Russia held the Caucasus 
by force of arms, and we placed our faith on the 
possibility of a revived corpse conquering peoples 
passionately devoted to their nationalism, and who 
had shaken off the shackles of a hundred years. 
We had the chance of building the barrier to the 
East, the need of which is now more patent than 
ever. We had laid the foundation at a cost of 
millions. 

And what is our policy now? We have with- 
drawn from Northern Russia and left Poland and 
the newly created Baltic States to fight unaided 
for their own existences. Denikin’s volunteer army 
has been swept from Great Russia. We had 
encouraged the volunteer army to great efforts, 
and then gave it but a feeble and half-hearted sup- 
port. To complete the downfall of Denikin’s 
army we withdrew our expeditionary forces in the 
north at a critical strategic stage. Our withdrawal 
released enemy forces at a period when victory or 
defeat hung in the balance. An irresolute, waver- 
ing, hesitating, and vacillating policy has caused 
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the doom of Kolchak—the man who had been the 
hope of Russia, the one man who might have revived 
the corpse of a united Russia. 

We raised the hopes of the Turkomans only to 
abandon them after they had placed their trust 
in us. We have withdrawn from the Caucasus 
and have there abandoned the western Caspian 
ports. The eastern ports, over which we had 
control, we abandoned by our withdrawal from 
Transcaspia. 

We had naval command of the Caspian up to 
the line between Novo Alexandrovsk on the eastern, 
and the mouth of the Kuma River on the western 
coast. We withdrew our personnel from this 
squadron, and by so doing left the Caspian at the 
mercy of the Bolsheviks. And now, what are we 
attempting ? Nothing less than to conjure back 
the command of the Caspian, which we deliberately 
surrendered. 

There is at present in Teheran an Anglo-Persian 
military mission. The decision has been taken 
to attach some naval officers to this mission 
with a view to regain our surrendered naval 
control. 

It is not difficult to realise the difficulties with 
which the naval mission will have to contend. In 
the first place they lack the primary essential for 
fitting out any naval expedition, that is a base. 
There remains now under our control only the 
Persian port of Enzeli, and there the resources are 
meagre. 

I have not heard that the Lords of the Admiralty 
have provided this mission with the conjurer’s 
magic wand. 

As I write there comes to memory a story of 
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years ago. I attended a lecture by an officer who 
is now a famous general. At the end of the lecture 
I asked him what was the British policy in the part 
of the world which was the subject of his lecture. 
He replied, ‘‘I know nothing about British policy, 
but I believe there is such a thing.”’ 
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CHAPTER NINETEEN 
THE €AUCASIAN REPUBLICS—GEORGIA—ARMENIA 


In Chapter VI. I have mentioned that in August, 
1919, there were ten “‘ republics”’ in and around 
the Caucasus. The “ republic’’ in Daghestan had 
but a brief existence before its annexation by 
Denikin. What has been its fate after the volunteer 
army had been swept westward I have not been able 
to ascertain, nor do I know the fate of the northern 
“republics.” But if they still survive, the advance 
of the Bolshevik avalanche to the northern shores 
of the Black Sea had rendered their existences 
precarious. 

But the ephemeral existence of these mushroom 
growths is hardly likely to have any influence on 
the future. 

In any attempt to forecast the future of the 
Caucasus, Transcaucasia, Transcaspia, or Turkestan 
it is wise to begin by acknowledging that which is 
daily becoming more patent. The dream of a 
reunited Russia is fast fading to oblivion. It was 
on a dream we based our policy. I have discussed 
this question with many Russians, with men who 
were in a position to know, with men who knew 
their own countrymen. The only solution which 
appeared at all practical was that of a United States 
of Russia, somewhat on the lines of the U.S.A. 
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This was the solution proposed by Prince Lvoff. 
But even ardent patriots and monarchists con- 
fessed, against their will, the bitter truth that such 
a solution would never come to pass. But even if 
the reunion of Russia proper becomes a fast accompls, 
the peoples of the Caucasus would never voluntarily 
join. It was by conquest, or practically by con- 
quest alone, that the Caucasus ever came under 
Russian rule. If ever the Caucasian peoples again 
come under Russia, it will be by conquest and by 
conquest only. 

The spirit of independence which had smouldered 
for more than a century under Czardom has been 
fanned to flame. In dealing with the Caucasus 
the only wise policy is to abandon the dream of a 
reunited Russia and to face the de facto situation 
which, with perhaps some minor and unimportant 
modifications, gives promise of permanency. It 
is true that by our evacuation we left the country 
at the mercy of Soviet Russia, but happily—at 
least up to the present—there is little reason to 
fear that the Bolshevik forces will overrun that 
region. 

There can thus be little doubt that the solution 
of the Caucasian question is that the three principal 
existing de facto governments—the Georgian, the 
Armenian, and the Azerbaidjan—will further con- 
solidate themselves and acquire permanent exist- 
ences; no matter whether the Supreme Council 
recognise them as sovereign international states 
or whether the council continue that shy and 
shadowy recognition comprised by the expression “‘de 
facto government.” These three states will eventually 
absorb the minor burlesque independencies. 

I have already briefly referred to the claims to 
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independence which history has conferred on these 
three peoples. As we must eventually receive 
them in the society of nations, [I am venturing to 
give some further details of the history and 
ethnology of these new states. I have a further 
excuse for elaborating on this subject, and that is 
that generally very little is known of these future 
members of the sisterhood of nations. 

The Georgian republic extends from the Black 
Sea to the Kura. I have never discovered any 
reason why we have applied the name “ Georgia ”’ 
to it. Its Russian name, and the name by which 
it is generally known among its neighbours in 
eastern Europe and Asia, is Gruzia. Its Persian 
name is Gurjistan. Its ancient name was Karthli 
or Karthveli, and it was known among the Armenians 
as Urasthn f+ s7 

Its history takes us back to the days of Alexan- 
der the Great, and it was one of the many countries 
conquered by that monarch. During the days 
of the Roman Empire it sought the protection of 
Rome against its then powerful neighbours, Armenia 
and Persia, but the Romans invaded and conquered 
it in B.c. 65. 

As the Roman Empire dwindled it again regained 
its independence, but only to fall a prey to inter- 
necine strife. During this period the Georgian 
throne fell to the son of a Persian king—to Miraan, 
who reigned in the early part of the fourth century. 
It was during this reign that the Georgians were 
converted to Christianity and that the foundation 
of the early Georgian Church was established. 
Like the Armenian, the Georgian Church retained 
for centuries its own distinctiveness. In its origin 
there are undoubted traces of Byzantine influence. 
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But on the annexation by Russia in 1801 the 
Church was suppressed, its funds confiscated, and 
the Russian Orthodox Church forced upon the 
Georgian people. 

In this connection it is imteresting to note 
that there survives to the present day a small 
sect of Georgians who profess the Mohammedan 
religion. 

In 826 Georgia was overrun by the Arabs. In 
the tenth century it fell under the rule of Persia. 
In the eleventh century it became a nation once 
again, and ruled from the Black Sea to the Caspian. 
Armenia, Azerbaidjan, and Kirman paid tribute to 
the state, which at that time was great. At this 
period the Georgian kingdom had reached its 
zenith. Its decline began with its appeal to 
Russia. 

Political relations with Russia commenced in 
1492, when the Georgian king sought the protec- 
tion of Ivan III. of Russia during the war which 
then raged between the Turks and the Persians. 
Again in 1611 the Georgian king appealed for help 
to the first of the Romanoff Czars, Michael. From 
this time onwards Georgia leaned on Russian sup- 
port, and in 1801 was absorbed in the Russian 
Empire. As in the case of Finland and the other 
states which came under the rule of the Czars, 
annexation was carried on with a promise that the 
national institutions should be respected. But 
these promises were never kept. The Russian 
government, once they had the country under their 
heel, proceeded to ‘ Russianise’”’ Georgia. But 
they failed to suppress Georgian nationalism, they 
failed to supplant the Georgian Church by the 
Russian Orthodox Church, and they created for 
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themselves the bitter hostility of a cunning and 
obstinate people. 

Surely this long history of a nationalism which 
has survived the tragedies of two thousand years 
and the oppression of a century constitutes a 
claim to self-determination. 

After the collapse of the short-lived and ill-fated 
Russian republic and the commencement of the 
triumph of Bolshevism the peoples of the Caucasus 
established a Seim, or council, to carry on the 
affairs of the country. They bitterly resented 
and refused to accept the Brest-Litovsk treaty, by 
which Transcaucasia was ceded to Turkey. 

The Seim arranged an armistice with Turkey, 
but it is hardly necessary to remark that this 
armistice was broken. With the Turkish advance 
came the collapse of the Seim. It was indeed 
divided against itself. The Armenian and Georgian 
members were anti-Turk, but the Mohammedan 
sections were by no means hostile, if not even 
sympathetic to the Turks. From the ruins 
of the Seim there arose the several Caucasian 
“* republics.” 

At this period the Georgians appealed to Germany 
against the Turks, and at the same time declared 
their independence of Russia. The appeal suc- 
ceeded in so far that Germany revoked the clause 
in the treaty by which Transcaucasia was to be 
given to Turkey. 

But this did not daunt the Turks. They knew 
the military value, or rather the lack of military 
value, of the Georgian, and they occupied Batum. 
The Georgians retreated in ignominious rout as a 
smaller Turkish force advanced on their capital 
—Tiflis. When the Turks had passed Tiflis they 
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entered the Tartar republic, where the govern- 
ment and the majority of the people welcomed 
them. Thus the Ottoman forces advanced on 
Baku, and thus in July, 1918, they were masters 
of the Caucasus. 

It has been claimed that the Georgian race is 
one of the most interesting of the main groups 
known as Caucasian races. It is also claimed 
that this race is one of the oldest elements of civilisa- 
tion. Such may or may not be so, but the Georgian 
of the present day is hardly of a type that com- 
mands admiration. He is cunning, crafty, and 
deceitful. With his new-found liberty he has 
acquired an obsession of his own importance. He 
is revengeful, as is shown by some cowardly 
outrages against Russians. 

Personal courage is not one of his virtues. The 
Georgian regiments were never highly esteemed 
in the old Russian army. He is a braggart. The 
address given by the Georgians who at Tiflis received 
the first British mission after the Turkish evacua- 
tion was a standing joke in the British army of 
occupation. It was to the effect that they had 
the Turks in their country and they had fought 
them (sic). They now welcomed the British, but 
the British must remember that the Georgians 
had gained their liberty and were prepared to shed 
the last drop of their blood in its defence. 

The government is in the hands of adventurous 
men, who are carried away by their own propa- 
ganda, and who trade on the history of their 
race. 

Mais place aux dames. If the men of Georgia 
are sullen and perhaps even morose, their woman- 
kind supply a charm which redeems their race. 
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They were conspicuous for their beauty and grace 
among the various races I met in the Caucasus. 

Among the tangled problems yet to be solved 
is the disposal of the province of Batum. 

The town of Batum itself—the most important 
Caucasian port on the Black Sea and the western 
terminus of the fTranscaucasian Railway—is 
within twenty-five miles of the western Georgian 
frontier. What it was it owes to the Turks ; what 
it has become it owes to the Russians. Its present 
prosperity and efficiency as a port it owes to the 
British. As the principal outlet to the Mediter- 
ranean and to Europe it is needed by all the states 
of the Caucasus. Armenia needs Batum, and 
will still more need it when the projected railway 
is built from Batum into Armenia. Baku needs 
Batum for the export of its oil. The pipe conveying 
the oil from Baku is laid to Batum. 

The Georgians claim Batum, and it has been 
asserted that their claim is not justified either 
ethnologically or historically, but this is a debatable 
question. 

Although we have evacuated the Caucasus we 
still hold Batum. As this port is of such vital 
importance to the three states of the Caucasus as 
well as to Persian trade, it is to be feared that its 
future control will not be the least of the difficulties 
which the disruption of Russia has left us. 

Another fact not generally known about the 
Georgians is that they have preserved their own 
language. It is an Aryan language, but it has 
peculiarities—especially its alphabet—which dis- 
tinguish it from the other languages spoken in the 
Caucasus. 

The Georgians are essentially a literary people. 

Pw 
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There is less illiteracy in Georgia than in any other 
part of the late Russian empire. This love of 
literature is possibly the cause of their having 
preserved their national spirit. It may also be 
the cause of their lack of business instinct which 
has caused them to be commercially beaten by 
the more practical Armenians. 

On one occasion the Georgians decided to send 
a deputation to the American missions in the 
Caucasus. The member for the American mission 
whose duty it was to receive the deputation asked 
for an interpreter to talk to ‘‘ these wild men.” 
His surprise may be imagined when “the wild 
men ’”’ turned out to be well-dressed and polished 
gentlemen, who spoke perfect English and French. 

The exact confines of the Armenian republic 
have not as yet been definitely settled. It is 
bounded in the north by the Georgian, in the east 
by the Azerbaidjan republic. To the south lie 
Persia and Kurdistan. In 1915 the population was 
estimated at about three and a half millions, of 
which one quarter were Armenian Christian people 
and the remainder Mohammedans. But the 
Christian population must have been considerably 
reduced by the massacres which took place from 
1916 onwards. | 

The early history of Armenia is more or less 
mythical, and is based on tradition. Nothing is 
known of the original inhabitants, but there is no 
doubt that their origin was Hebrew and Assyrian. 
Only for a brief period have they been united under 
one sovereign. 

The history of the Armenian people has been 
largely influenced by the physical features of the 
country. In the rugged mountains there came 
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into being a hardy race of mountaineers different 
in character and habits from the lowlanders of the 
valleys. This isolation created a tendency to 
separate. The central authority was ever feeble. 
Thus the bonds which held the race together were 
weak. The natural result was a feeble spirit of 
nationalism. It was only after they had acquired 
Georgia in 1801 that Russia interested herself 
in Armenia. From that time onward considerable 
numbers of Armenians became Russian subjects. 
Eventually the country was divided between Russia 
and Turkey. 

The Armenians are essentially Eastern. Like 
the Jews, they are exclusive and widely dispersed. 
It has been estimated that outside Armenia there 
are (or perhaps were previous to the appalling 
massacres which occurred during the war) a million 
Armenians in Turkey, a million in Russia, and 
almost a quarter of a million in other parts of 
Europe and Armenia. 

Like the Jews, they possess a remarkable tenacity 
of race, but, also like the Jews, they lack the spirit 
of nationalism. Their average intelligence is above 
the other races of the near East. This ad- 
vantage they probably owe to their love of education. 
No matter how adverse the circumstances in which 
he lives, an Armenian will somehow educate his 
children. But though their average of intelligence 
and education compares favourably with that of the 
other races of the world, mediocrity is all they can 
claim. I have never heard of or read of genius 
emanating from the Armenian race or of any 
Armenian achievement in science, literature, art, or 
philosophy. 

I have said that they can lay claim only to 
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mediocrity, but there is perhaps one faculty in 
which they excel, and that is the driving of hard 
bargains and sharp practice. 

It is perhaps due to their tragic past as well as to 
their wild mountain land that they have acquired 
to a remarkable degree the faculty of adapting 
themselves to circumstances. 

They are industrious, resourceful, frugal, and 
sober. Their sturdiness of character has enabled 
them to maintain their nationality and their 
religion through the sorest trials. 

But on the other hand they lack stability, and 
are avaricious, self-seeking, and quarrelsome. The 
love of intrigue is born in them, perhaps by reason 
of their history. The tendency to exaggeration is 
one of the traits of their character, and strict 
regard for the truth is not one of their virtues. 

They are a people divided against each other by 
difference of religion and by mutual jealousies. 
They have suffered from a long servility under un- 
sympathetic government and they have had to 
maintain their existence in the teeth of adversity. 
This may be the reason for the cosmopolitanism 
they have acquired. They lack personal courage 
and self-reliance. Their race has certainly produced 
politicians, but it has failed to produce soldiers. 
From the above it may thus be inferred that there 
are difficulties in realising their dream of nationality. 

Though on the whole the Armenian character can 
hardly be described as attractive, this does not pre- 
clude the fact that among the upper and educated 
classes there are Armenians who socially and every 
other way can rival the best which European or 
American society has produced. Among those of 
lower type there are also to be found both honesty 
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and loyalty, although the race is not conspicuous for 
these two qualities. 

In Baku I made the acquaintance, and, I think, 
the friendship, of a rich Armenian family, the 
members of which were as charming as any people 
I have ever met in any part of the world. Their 
education—parents, sons, and daughters—was of 
a degree not often attained. They spoke the Rus- 
sian which was heard in the old days in Moscow 
society. Their English and French were what is 
heard in the best circles of England and France. 
But if they were to be envied for their linguistic 
attainments they were still more to be envied for 
their musical gifts. 

They had survived the massacres, thanks to 
their fortune, which had enabled them to buy their 
lives. I well remember the farewell entertainment 
which they gave on the eve of their departure for 
Paris and London. It was, of course, an “‘ all night ”’ 
entertainment, according to the custom of the 
country—a custom which had probably been 
adopted from the Russians. It was a feast in which 
refined taste was combined with sumptuousness. 
It would have been difficult to find more charming 
hostesses than that Armenian lady and her daughters 
or hosts more elegant than her husband and 
sons. 

The story of the Armenian massacres is a long one, 
and as appalling as it has been brutal. Even now, 
when the peace treaty with Turkey is ready for 
signature, there has been a recurrence of this 
perpetual tragedy. 

I have had access to some narratives of these 
massacres, narratives which have been produced 
on the sworn evidence of reliable men, and which 
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for some inexplicable reasons have not been made 
public. The following may serve as an example of 
Turkish methods. 

On one occasion in 1916 some thousands of 
Armenians of both sexes were driven in a herd to 
one of the arid desert plains of Anatolia. It was 
summer time, and those who know Asia Minor in 
summer can realise what lack of drinking water 
means. The Turks opened the cocks of the water- 
carts and let the water run to waste. As their 
thirst-parched victims attempted to quench their 
thirst they were driven back with the butts of 
Turkish rifles. But this torture was a mere 
prelude to massacre. 

Even the Turks themselves sometimes recoiled 
from their own brutality. In this same narrative 
there is a letter from a Turkish officer (found with 
some captured correspondence), who describes the 
nausea he felt as his unit marched in a road 
strewn with the hacked and decaying bodies of men 
and women. 

It has been estimated in 1916 there were 1,396,000 
Armenians deported, of whom over a million were 
massacred. What has been this incentive to mas- 
sacre, and can this incentive ever be eradicated ? 
Undoubtedly religious fanaticism—Crescent against 
Cross—has been partially a cause and largely an 
excuse. But the rock bottom of it is Armenian 
character, Armenian methods, and Armenian usury. 
A parallel existed in the old Russia in the Jewish 
pogroms, when the Russian peasant, exasperated 
by Jewish usury, took their own methods of dealing 
with the usurers. 

It is to be hoped that this record of massacre will 
extinguish for ever the pro-Turkish sympathy which 
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has existed in England, and which has to a certain 
extent survived even the Turkish declaration of war 
against the Allies. Even now there are to be found 
in England people who make for the Turkish people 
the excuse that they have been misled ! 

These atrocities perhaps more than anything else 
caused the Allied decision to unite Russian and 
Turkish Armenia and to recognise the Armenian 
republic. To the other two Caucasian republics 
recognition has so far been denied. But the crea- 
tion of an independent Armenia is beset with dif- 
ficulties which do not exist in the development of 
either Georgia or Azerbaidjan. The states which 
we did not want have created themselves. The 
state which we want needs our aid to build. 

Georgian and Tartar nationalism have given an 
impetus to the creation of the Georgian and Azer- 
baidjan states. The lack of Armenian nationalism, 
religious differences, and, more than all, the lack 
of esprit de nation, will be difficulties in the creation of 
the new Armenian state—difficulties which can 
only be overcome by the careful nursing of the 
Allies. 

Since the Armenian and Azerbaidjan states have 
come into existence there has been constant fight- 
ing on the frontier which divides them. The same 
racial feud exists which no official frontier can sup- 
press. The capital of the new Armenian state is not 
yet decided. Erivan is favoured by the Armenian 
Church and its members, but they are but a propor- 
tion of the people. There is the vexed question of 
an outlet to the sea for Armenia. Left to them- 
selves the Armenians will have to maintain their 
existence against the more virile and military 
Tartar race. 
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It can scarcely be said that the future bodes well 
for the new Armenian state, or for what is more 
important—the peace of the world in so far as it 
is affected by Armenia. 

Unlike the Georgians, the Armenians have no 
strong sense of nationalism. But they have another 
bond which binds them together as a people, and 
that is the Armenian National Church. It has been 
said of the Armenian people that their Church is 
“all in all’’ to them. Their Church has ever been 
the focus of any Armenian movement, political or 
popular. 

It should not be inferred from this that they are 
a “religious people.” If the word “ religious ” 
is used in its narrow sense they are Yar from it. 
This ancient Christian Church is administered from 
the Monastery of Etchmiadzin, near their future 
capital, Erivan. 

No account of the Caucasian republic would be 
complete without a reference to the pioneer “ re- 
public ’” of Guria, which is now absorbed in the 
Georgian republic. 

Strange as it may seem, this “‘ republic ’”’ had a 
de facto existence in the days of the empire. 

Kutias, in the heart of Georgia, about half-way 
between Tiflis and the coast of the Black Sea, had 
been for years the centre of what was known as 
the Georgian movement. In the district of Kutias 
are a people known as the Gurians. 

About 1904 these people began a movement of 
their own. They commenced with a series of de- 
mands for the reduction of rents and protests against 
the usurpation of peasants’ land by the state. They 
refused to pay taxes for the reason that these taxes 
were not imposed by the will of the people. They 
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boycotted the Russian officials. The ‘‘ Uyesny 
Nachalnik ” (chief of the district), the chief of the 
police, the magistrate, and all the paraphernalia of 
bureaucracy existed, but the people ruled themselves 
in their own way. 

Tolstoy described the movement as the achieve- 
ment of an ideal, in that they had organised life in 
such a way that authority was unnecessary. The 
Gurians, however, rejected Tolstoy’s doctrine of 
eliminating resistance by physical force, and 
declared themselves ready to fight for their 
rights. 

At first the Russian authority treated this move- 
ment leniently. A possible explanation of this 
clemency is that Russia was at this time on the 
verge of her first revolution, that of 1905. 

A military force was maintained in Ozurgety 
(near Kutias), which the Gurians had proclaimed as 
their capital, but collisions between the troops and 
the people were at first avoided. 

But after the revolution, when the dangers 
which threatened the Russian government had for 
the time ceased, a more active policy against the 
Gurians was inaugurated. This ‘policy varied be- 
tween coercion and concessions, and finally cul- 
minated in a brutal oppression. But the Gurians 
maintained a stout resistance against Russian 
tyranny, and succeeded in maintaining their in- 
stitutions. Thus the republic struggled on until 
the second revolution swept the authority of the 
officials of Czardom from the Caucasus. The basis 
of the Gurian government was Socialistic. Nobles, 
priests, peasants, shopkeepers, all took their turns 
at public works, such as road-repairing, etc. 

At the inception of the movement they boycotted 
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the Russian courts and set up their own court 
(Narodny Sud) in Ozurgety. | 

This court was as interesting in its primitiveness 
as it was effective in its purpose. There was no 
judge or jury. The court consisted of about a 
hundred people, under an elected chairman. Its 
authority went beyond the generally recognised 
criminal or civil law, in that it had authority over 
the morals of the people. Thus cohabitation with- 
out marriage and adultery were offences amenable to 
the jurisdiction of the court. The sentences in- 
flicted by it were on the principle of ‘‘ making the 
punishment fit the crime.” Thus the punishment 
for adultery was that the couple found guilty should 
ride through the streets naked mounted on asses. 

Their commonest and most effective punishment 
was the boycott. It has been related that there 
was no punishment more dreaded than that of 
perpetual boycott. 

It is not difficult to realise how severe the punish- 
ment of the boycott was in a wild country like the 
northern Caucasus, where people are so dependent 
upon each other. It seldom was maintained for 
more than a few months. Those who were sen- 
tenced found life so unbearable that they were 
forced to have recourse to petitions, which generally 
succeeded in shortening their sentence. But the 
punishment served its purpose as a salutary 
deterrent. 

The Georgian and Gurian movement were not 
the only indications of the tendency to disruption 
which always existed in Russia. There were 
other attempts to establish small autonomies, 
especially in eastern European Russia. I am 
writing of the present and not of the past, but 
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the Gurian “‘ republic’”’ has seemed to me to be 
of a quaint interest. There is also the fact that 
little has been heard or written of this small move- 
ment of a small brave people. This is my. plea 
for having introduced matter which refers only to 
the past. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 
THE CASPIAN REPUBLICS 


THE Mussulman republic,* known as Azerbaidjan, 
lies to the east of the Georgian and Armenian 
republics and extends to the western shore of the 
Caspian. It comprises the greater part of Trans- 
caucasia and the former Persian province of Azer- 
baidjan. It is not quite clear why it should be 
known by the name of the province which was 
filched from the government of the Shah. 

The establishment of the three republics of the 
Caucasus affords an example of ethnological dis- 
integration. No bond of sympathy ever has, or 
ever will, unite the different races of the Caucasus. 
Under the old Russian Empire they were held 
together only by the bond of an iron rule. When 
that rule ceased to exist there came into existence 
states whose bases is as ethnological as is possible 
in a country of many mixed races. Naturally 
the minor nationalities have had to submit to the 
rule of the majorities. Like the Georgians in 
Georgia and the Armenians in Armenia the Tar- 
tars rule in Azerbaidjan. The word “ Tartar” 
has been loosely used to describe the Moslems 
of the late Russian Empire. Some authorities 
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consider that the word “Tatar” is more 
correct, but the former word is nearer the Russian 
equivalent. 

There is little trace of Mongolian descent among 
the Tartars of southern Russia. They are believed 
to belong to the Turkish branch of the Ural and 
Altaic stocks, but they show undoubted traces of 
mixed origin. Their language is a patois of 
Turkish. Their sympathies are undoubtedly Turkish. 
Events during the war have proved this fact. 
They helped the Turks in their invasion of the 
Caucasus. They helped the Turks against us, 
when the “ Dunster’ Force made their ill- 
fated attempt to hold Baku. They have made 
the teaching of Turkish compulsory in their 
schools. 

During our occupation on the Caucasus we 
undoubtedly commanded their respect, and to a 
certain extent gained their friendship, but we 
failed to extirpate their preference for the Turks. 
This Turkish sympathy they carefully concealed 
in their official relations with us, but it soon became 
patent to anyone who had won a Tartar’s con- 
fidence. 

The mountain Tartars are divided into many 
tribes and are distributed through Baku, Erivan, 
Tiflis, Kutias, Daghestan, and even to Batum. 

They are fervent Shiites, but live on good terms 
with the Sunnis and Russian neighbours. Among 
them polygamy is rare. 

Some of the other Tartar tribes are nomads ; 
some live by fishing; some by cattle breeding, 
but few are agriculturalists. Among the educated 
classes in the cities are to be found shrewd business 
men, clever professional men, and rich property 
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owners. These educated classes practically con- 
trol Tartar opinion, because their less educated 
compatriots implicitly obey them. 

With the establishment of the Azerbaidjan 
republic the first Tartar government came into 
existence. It can hardly be gainsaid that this 
government was justified on the grounds of self- 
determination, if by self-determination is meant 
the rule of the majority. 

The questions have been asked, are they capable 
of governing themselves and the minorities within 
the territory? Will they oppress these minorities ? 

Under our tutelage their government has been 
a success, and since our evacuation last September 
it has continued to be a success. It is true that 
they persecuted Russian officers within their terri- 
tory, but this was due to a nervous fear when 
Denikin’s army threatened the existence of the 
new state. Otherwise they treated the Russians 
fairly. It cannot be expected that their innate 
hatred of the Armenians will ever be overcome. 
But their ambition is recognition, and they know 
that the best means of attaining that ambition is 
good behaviour. 

From the British standpoint there is one possible 
but remote danger in the existence of this republic, 
and that is that it may fall under Turkish influence. 
Since our evacuation Turkish influence and Turkish 
propaganda has increased to such an extent that 
the republic may be described as pro-Turk. But 
this is a question intimately connected with the 
Turkish settlement, and at the present time it is 
useless to attempt to prophesy. 

On the other hand, the republic gives promise 
of a stable government. It is anti-Bolshevik 
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and may serve as a barrier against the influence 
of Soviet Russia among the Moslems on the southern 
and eastern shores of the Caspian. 

The Tartars have learned to know us and to 
admire us. The markets of the western littoral 
of the Caspian are open to us. We have the initial 
advantage which we gained by our occupation 
Why throw away this fresh field of commerce to 
others? Let us recognise the fact that the Azer- 
baidjan republic has come to stay, and let us shape 
our policy on its continued existence. 

The small Kuban republic in the north-west 
corner of the Caucasus is partially Tartar. At 
present it looms large, because it is for the moment 
the last stronghold of the Russian volunteer army 
in southern Russia. But, lke the other small 
independence, it is unlikely that it will survive. 

Let us next consider the eastern shores of the 
Caspian, where there are problems to be solved 
which not only affect the settlement of the world, 
but especially British interests. 

The territory which lies between Turkestan and 
the eastern shores of the Caspian is known as 
Transcaspia. The inhabitants of the territory 
may be divided into four categories. The first 
category consists of Russian colonists. These are 
mainly railway workmen, mechanics, workers on 
the oil-fields, cotton growers, and generally agricul- 
turalists. They are an industrious and prosperous 
community, and are republican in sympathy, 
but anti-Bolshevik. The second category is also 
Russian, and is composed of remnants of the late 
Russian Imperial Army. They constituted the 
mainstay of the volunteer army which opposed 
the Bolsheviks in Transcaspia. The third and 
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most numerous category consists of the local 
indigenous Turkomans. These are, to a large 
extent, the lords of the soil. They may be des- 
cribed as anti-Russian, because they have imbibed 
the newly formed sentiment of nationalism, which 
the fall of the Russian empire has revived. Thus 
they are anti-Bolshevik, but unsympathetic to 
the Russian communities. 

There is a fourth section—the local Bolsheviks. 
Up to the recent Bolshevik success this was a 
small and suppressed community, but now that 
Bolshevism has surged to the Caspian it is to be 
feared that this community is at present the pre- 
dominant one. 

When authority ceased with the Bolshevik 
coup d’état and the fall of the Russian republic, 
the “‘ strong man ” of Transcaspia, President Koun, 
formed a government. A _ railwayman himself, 
he got the support of the workmen of the Russian 
colony and even that of the local Turkomans. 
Under his guidance the detachment of the volunteer 
army were organised. He ruled from Krasnovodsk 
which, as has been mentioned earlier, was the first 
base of the British Caspian Naval Expedition. 
It is to his help that we are largely indebted for the 
success of the expedition. It is doubtful if with- 
out his aid we could have overcome the initial 
difficulties of obtaining and arming ships. He 
maintained an uphill struggle against Bolshevism 
and kept united the heterogeneous elements of 
Transcaspia until his fall. 

The history of the struggle against Bolshevism 
in Transcaspia is one of interest. The various 
communities sank their differences and combined 
against the common enemy. 
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In March, 1919, their front extended as far east 
as the Oxus (otherwise known as the Amu Daria), 
about three hundred and fifty to four hundred 
miles east of the Caspian. They held the Merv 
Oasis and the desert east of it. They had the 
advantage of the Merv-Bokhara Railway as a line 
of communication. 

But the Russian volunteer army seldom held a 
front for long. They almost invariably failed 
when a continuous and determined effort was 
called for. It would seem that they were ruled 
by impulse, and this remark applies also, although 
to a less extent, to their opponents. The result 
was that the various campaigns became a history 
of spasmodic and disconnected efforts. 

The opposing forces faced each other in the 
steppes and held the railheads east of the Oxus. 
After a time the Bolshevik forces penetrated the 
Merv Oasis, but were hurled back by one more 
effort of the volunteer army. The Bolsheviks 
again resumed the offensive. Then ensued a 
series of unsuccessful attacks. The motto “‘ Nothing 
succeeds like success ’”’ is a governing factor among 
Russians, whether of the volunteer or the Red 
army. At this stage the Bolsheviks were dis- 
heartened. An effort on the part of their opponents 
would have definitely driven them east of the 
Oxus. 

But that effort was never made, for the reason 
that at this critical period the source from which 
the anti-Bolshevik forces derived their inspiration 
was suddenly and without warning withdrawn. 

Great Britain had supported the anti-Bolshevik 
movement by a small contingent from India. This 
contingent consisted of a brigade of Indian troops, 
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and was based in Merv. It was commanded by 
General Beatty. There was also a British mission 
under General Malleson. 

The decision in London was suddenly made to 
withdraw this force. 

The moral effect of British support was the 
mainspring of the resistance to the Bolshevik 
advance. With its withdrawal the fighting spirit 
of the volunteer army vanished. 

I do not propose to discuss here the policy, or 
lack of policy, which led to this decision. 

From the standpoint of a settlement in Trans- 
caucasia and Turkestan it was unfortunate. It 
was especially unfortunate when it caused the 
withdrawal at a critical period, when loyal Russians 
had it in their power to stem the Bolshevik tor- 
rent from the east. It was peculiar that it was 
made at a time when we were in occupation of the 
Caucasus, when we were actively helping both 
Admiral Kolchak and General Denikin, and when 
British troops were fighting the Red armies in 
Northern Russia. 

There was one possible justification, and that a 
non-political one. 

The troops concerned had served over three 
years in Mesopotamia, Persia, and Turkestan. 
But it is hardly likely that kindly consideration 
for troops would be the basis of a Cabinet decision. 

The British withdrawal from Merv, combined 
with the evacuation of Krasnovodsk, sounded the 
death-knell of the hope of saving Turkestan and 
Transcaspia. 

We in Baku soon saw the symptoms of the 
demise of the Transcaspian republic. From Merv, 
from Askhabad, and even from the coast town 
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of Krasnovodsk refugees streamed across the 
Caspian. 

With the British withdrawal the volunteer army 
ceased to exist. It is, however, but fair to them 
to say that up to the end they put up a resistance, 
though a feeble one. With the fall of Merv and 
Askhabad the road to the eastern shore of the 
Caspian lay open to the Bolsheviks. The fate of 
Transcaspia, and with it the eastern Caspian, is 
so intimately connected with that of Turkestan 
that a reference to that country and its people is 
necessary. 

The Turkomans are of Mongolian origin. They 
may be divided into two classes, the nomads and the 
sedentary Turkomans, or Sarts. The former move 
from oasis to oasis in the great Kara Kum desert, 
or follow the valleys of the few rivers in Turkestan. 
Their possessions consist mainly of cattle, sheep, 
and camel herds.. Like all nomadic people, they 
are hardy, brave, and not particularly given to 
respecting their neighbours’ property. The Sarts, 
in a country where the rainfall is small, and the 
rivers few, have naturally grouped themselves in 
the oases and the river valleys. From the Russians 
they have learned the scientific cultivation of 
cotton and the production of silk. It may also be 
mentioned that the Turkomans produce carpets and 
rugs which rival those of Persia. The Turkomans 
are Mohammedan to the extent of fanaticism. 
For years they opposed the gradual advance of the 
Russians, but were finally incorporated in the 
Russian Empire. Nevertheless they preserved their 
racial characteristics, despite the proselytising 
influence of Russia. The principal cities are Bok- 
hara, where the Amir resides, Taskend, Samarkand, 
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and Merv. A railway runs from the Aral Sea 
along the valley of the Jaxartes (otherwise known as 
the Sir Daria) to Taskend and Afghanistan frontier. 
From Kasalinsk on the Aral Sea this railway is 
directly connected with Odessa and the main 
Russian system. Another railway runs from Kras- 
novodsk, on the Caspian, through Askhabad, Merv, 
Bokhara, to Kokand. 

The Turkomans, while still preserving their 
nationalism, recognised the benefits of the rule of 
Imperial Russia. Under Russia they developed 
their agriculture; they became traders. Many 
of them became rich, and they, after their conquest 
by Skobelgf, lived in peace. It may be mentioned 
that the last governor under the Czar was General 
Kuropatkin, of Russo-Japanese war fame. 

When Imperial Russia collapsed and Bolshevism 
broke out they established an army to defend their 
country. 

But they failed to resist the onward sweep of the 
Red armies. The Bolshevists penetrated as far 
as Bokhara-Taskend and Samarkand. They looted 
and murdered as they advanced. The hapless 
Turkomans retired to the oases, some retired to the 
desert, and others to Merv and Askhabad. Happily 
for them lack of railways prevented the Red armies 
from entirely overrunning their country. 

But the result has been that the Turkomans are 
returning to the nomad life, and this means ulti- 
mately the return to a state of semi-savagery and 
the extinction of the progress of half a century. 

It may well be asked, what interest has Great 
Britain in Turkestan ? 

The answer is, as long as Imperial Russia existed 
—none. When Imperial Russia crumbled and 
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two millions of Mohammedans were left at the 
mercy of any influence that might come along, 
our interests, both political and commercial, became 
deeply affected. With their conquest of Turkestan 
the Bolsheviks now control the caravan routes to 
Afghanistan and to Persia. They control a well- 
built broad gauge line which runs into Afghanistan 
at Kushk. They have the oil wells on the eastern 
shores of the Caspian at their disposal. 

Along the caravan routes the insidious Bolshevik 
propaganda is passed to the heart of Afghanistan. 
Bolshevik agents are attached to each caravan. 

It should be remembered that there is no institu- 
tion against which the Bolsheviks are more bitter 
than against that of the British Empire, and that 
the virus of their propaganda is directed mainly 
against British rule. 

Moreover, we have to reckon with loss of prestige, 
because our withdrawal has been painted as a 
defeat. 

This state of things could have been prevented 
without the loss of a single British soldier. When 
_ informed of the orders for withdrawal the Turkoman 
chiefs begged that a few Englishmen, even if they 
were unarmed, might remain. Their mere presence 
would have given the moral support necessary to 
stiffen the Turkoman resistance. 

The Bolshevik forces in Turkestan were largely 
-composed of Austrian prisoners of war. These 
men were told that the Allies had been crushed to 
dust ; that they had but to make one more effort 
towards the west to regain their freedom and 
repatniation. But they discovered these hes and 
revolted. 

Thus the Bolshevik army in Turkestan was on the 
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point of crumbling when the orders for the British 
withdrawal were received. We had the oppor- 
tunity of effecting without sacrifice the settlement 
both of Turkestan and Transcaspia. We had the 
opportunity of building a barrier against Bolshevism 
in the east by the creation of an independent 
Mohammedan buffer state. But the opportunity 
is gone, and gone for ever. By one of our blunders 
we have lost the chance of eliminating one of our 
many burdens. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 
HOMEWARD THROUGH THE BOSPHORUS 


THE Transcaucasian Railway even in the days of 
the empire was never the best managed system in 
the world. I have been told that the conductors’ lot 
on this line was not at all enviable. Every man in 
the Caucasus carries a weapon of some kind. To 
avoid the frouble of buying tickets, people used to 
board the train just as it was starting. It not 
infrequently happened that when the conductor 
demanded a ticket he got the reply, ‘‘I have not 
a ticket, but I have this,”’ pointing to an automatic 
pistol. 7 

Since 1914 the railway has experienced many 
vicissitudes. Naturally, when Turkey declared war 
on Imperial Russia, it became a military line pure 
and simple. With the collapse of the empire, it 
became chaotic. The various ‘“ governments ”’! 
forming (and dissolving) had seized it by sections. 
The Ottoman advance had put it under Turkish 
control. In the summer of Ig19 it was revived as 
a working concern under British military control. 
What it is now I do not know, nor do I care to guess. 

I entrained in the evening, and so passed by night 
the uninteresting arid plain that bounds Baku on 
the land side. On its climb to Tiflis the line follows 

11917, after the fall of the Provisional Government. 
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the valley of the Kura River, which winds its weary 
and tortuous way to the Caspian. 

The railway skirts the southern slopes of the main 
Caucasian ridge. In its uniformity of, direction 
and well-defined limits, this ridge resembles more 
the Pyrenees than the Alps. For several miles 
to the westward of the Baku desert, and even on 
ground above sea level, there is a scarcity of vegeta- 
tion. Dotted here and there are oases of trees 
which generally enclose villages. There are also 
many small irrigation canals. Of animal life there 
is hardly any to be seen. Occasionally on the road 
a horseman is seen clad in his picturesque Caucasian 
costume, and, it is needless to remark, armed. 
Tiflis, the ancient capital of the kingdom of Georgia, 
and now once again the capital of an independent 
Georgian state, is picturesquely set in a ring of 
hills. 

But the hills are bare and brown, and the country 
immediately surrounding Tiflis is, save for a few 
scattered trees, arid and bare. The town itself 
lies in a niche in the mountain-side, and is about 
1,300 feet above sea level. Architecturally it is a 
mixture of East and West, of old and new. The 
suburbs, as one would expect, are modern. 

The western part of the city is built on ground 
which slopes steeply to the right bank of the Kura. 
On the opposite bank of the river the eastern town 
is on flat ground, but further from the river bed 
the ground again rises. On this side there are 
several sugar-loaf hills, on one of which are the ruins 
of the ancient citadel. 

To the southward there are several rocky 
eminences, one of which is crowned by the ancient 
palace of the Georgian kings, now used as a 
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prison. In this part of the city are to be found the 
bazaars. 

The modern city lies on the northern side, along 
both banks of the river. Here are to be seen large 
houses of European style, some of which are dis- 
tinctly handsome buildings. Here also are modern 
European shops, restaurants, and the various other 
establishments which constitute a modern European 
town. 

In the Golovinsky Prospect the city posseses a fine 
street, which could rival the best in Baku. The 
beautiful botanical gardens, now somewhat neg- 
lected in comparison with what they were in the less 
troublous times of yore, are famous throughout 
the Caucasus. Of the three bridges which cross 
the Kura, the Vorontzoff is the most noted and 
most important. 

But the whole city is a mixture of races, languages, 
and ideals, and on the whole is more Asiatic than 
European. 

It was at Tiflis that I had my first experience of 
Georgian officialdom and Georgian officiousness. 
I hope the reader will forgive my relating the follow- 
ing incident. I do so in order to convey an idea 
of the Georgian character. 

Part of my baggage was a box too big to place 
in my coupé. It was placed in the vestibule at 
the end of the carriage. Here it was in nobody’s 
way and was used as a seat. Although two-thirds 
of the journey to Batum had been completed the 
Georgian conductor insisted on my box being 
removed to the luggage van. I protested to the 
R.T.O. The latter replied, ‘“‘ You don’t know the 
Georgian. Protests are useless when he wants to 
show his importance. He might leave the box 
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alone, if you ask him as a great favour to myself.” 
The favour was granted, but with bad grace. 

There is a marked contrast between the eastern 
and western Caucasus. While the former is gener- 
ally scorched, withered, and arid, the latter is 
fertile and green and almost luxuriant in its vegeta- 
tion, especially on the slopes and plains near the 
coast of the Black Sea. It is when the traveller 
passes to the westward of Tiflis that this difference 
first becomes perceptible to him. 

From Tiflis onwards the railway winds along the 
southern slopes of the central chain. Parallel to 
it for some versts runs the celebrated Georgian 
road. 

This central chain consists of a series of separate 
ridges crowned with rocky peaks. 

Glens and gorges abound, and afford a variety of 
landscapes sufficient to satisfy the most ardent 
admirer of mountain scenery. Some day there may 
be quiet in the Caucasus, and some day the Caucasian 
mountains may attract mountain climbers who 
have “ done” the Alps and are seeking “ pastures 
new.” Itis for them that the following few details 
are given. 

The main range in the central Caucasus is 10,000 
to 12,000 feet above sea level. The heart of the 
mountains is only about fifty miles from Tiflis, and 
most of the journey from Tiflis can be accomplished 
by motor. Up to the present the accommodation 
in the mountain villages has not been inviting, 
but this is a drawback which a tourist business 
would easily overcome. 

The principal peaks are Mount Kazbec, 16,523 
feet, Mount Elburz, 18,993 feet, Morntur Ohten, 
9,210 feet, Mount Shaguz, 10,610 feet. 
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The principal passes from east to west are the 
Psheka, west of Mount Oshteh; the Shetleb, east 
of Mount Oshten; and the Pseupka (6,880 feet), 
east of Mount Shaguz. Towards the west the 
Caucasian mountains slope to a coastal range about 
a hundred miles long, and of an average of 1,400 
feet, which finally ends at Novorossisk, near the 
Kertch Straits and the Sea of Azov. The western 
slopes of this coastal range leads to the fertile plains 
of what used to be known as the Russian Riviera. 

What I saw of the mountains of the Caucasus has 
left an impression of their grandeur, but I have 
travelled through other mountain ranges, and I do 
not think the Caucasian range can compare with 
other mountain ranges I have seen, especially in 
the South of Spain. 

Throughout the section of the line which lies in 
Georgia it was noticeable that the names of the 
stations were printed only in Georgian. The 
Georgians evidently intend to remove every trace 
of their old allegiance. 

Batum lies in a plain of wondrous fertility. As 
a resident put it to me, ‘‘ You have only to plant 
your walking stick, and it will grow.”” The climate 
is mild and the rainfall high. 

Batum possesses a fine park and boulevard, 
from which there is a view of the blue waters of 
the Euxine with its fairy tinted headlands and its 
promontories. Unlike the ill-kept and ill-laid public 
gardens of most Russian towns, the park and 
gardens of Batum have been lavishly and taste- 
fully cultivated. There is a singular mixture of 
plants of the tropical and temperate zones. Thus 
the avenue is flanked with banana and accacia- 
trees interspersed with trees of the temperate 
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zone. Beyond the avenue are the gardens, more 
lavishly laid with rare trees and tropical flowers. 
At the end of the gardens there is a little lake 
surrounded by drooping trees and cut off from the 
sea by a narrow strip of land. 

In this park in August, 1919, a typically Georgian 
political outrage was committed. A Russian 
general was walking with his family. From the 
busl.es came shots, and the Russian general and 
his son fell. Of course the murderers were never 
found. The Georgian officials saw to that. This 
was but one example of the hatred entertained 
against the Russians. The latter—once the con- 
quering race—are now in Georgia the oppressed 
race, sO much so that they looked to the 
British for protection. The British evacuation 
left them uneasy, even as to their personal 
safety. 

When I arrived in Batum there was considerable 
naval and military activity. The day before, an 
“incident ’’ had occurred. The reader will remem- 
ber Nuri Pasha, late Commander-in-chief of the 
Turkish troops, who occupied Baku. He was 
one of the war cr’minals ‘“‘ wanted” for the 
Armenian massacre in Baku in September, 1918. 
He was a prisoner in British military custody in 
Batum. On the morning of August 9, 1919, he 
was taking his exercise in charge of a military 
escort. Suddenly from the bushes fire was opened 
upon the escort, Nuri escaped. On the day I 
arrived torpedo-boat destroyers and every other 
available steamboat were patrolling the coast. 
The general impression was that he had gone 
to join his half-brother, the notorious Envir 
Pasha, at that time supposed to be in Trebizond. 
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RETURN TO the circulation desk of any 
University of California Library 
or to the 


NORTHERN REGIONAL LIBRARY FACILITY 
Bidg. 400, Richmond Field Station 
University of California 

Richmond, CA 94804-4698 


ALL BOOKS MAY BE RECALLED AFTER 7 DAYS 

2-month loans may be renewed by calling 
(415) 642-6753 

1-year loans may be recharged by bringing books 
to NRLF 

Renewals and recharges may be made 4 days 
prior to due date 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA LIBRARY 


